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“Rubber and Its Relation 


to Tire Values 


HE subject of rub- 
’ ber as used in au- 
tomobile tires has 
heretofore been a 
closed book to the 
tire user. And 
such little infor- 
mation as has 
been given has 
not created very 
definite or accu- 
rate impressions. 


Many believe that all rubber comes 
from Para. The fact is Para is only one 
port in the vast South American rubber 
zone. 


The finest rubber, the world’s standard 
of value, comes from the upper Amazon 
Valley—this grade being known as Up- 
River Fine Para. The difficulties and 
dangers of gathering this rubber add 
greatly to its cost. From the lower 
Amazon Valley are obtained the weaker 
and cheaper grades of Brazilian rubber. 


The Meaning 
of “Para” 





The next quality of rub- 
ber to fine Para comes from 
the Island of Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States, 
where nearly a million acres have been devoted 
to rubber culture. 


Africa is another source of supply, Mexico 
another, but the rubbers are inferior. 


The yearly output of the world approximates 
85,000 tons, a very small part of which is first 
quality Para, although Brazil produces one half 
of the total supply. 


So, in spite of all that tire makers have had, 
and still have to say about “Pure Para”—the 
fact that Para rubber is used means little. 


First—because of the several kinds or grades 
of rubber shipped from South America under 
that trade name. One can use a low grade or 
acostly Para. Either may be pure. 


Smooth 
Tread 


By H. S. Firestone 


Second — because it is not whether 
Para is used—but how it is used—the 
quantity used, that is vital to tire effi- 
ciency and service. 

No tire is pure rubber. That is out 
of the question. An al/ rubber tire would 
not, could not, give the service. A com- 
pounding of mineral substances with the 
rubber is essential. 


The formulas followed for the different 
compounds used in the various sections 
of the tire are what largely govern price 
and quality. 

The chemist in charge of the labora- 
tory is instructed according to the manu- 
facturer’s aims and standards. He makes 
a high grade compound if quality is the 
end in view or a poor, cheap compound 
if price is the object. 

Zinc, white lead, etc., are cheaper than rubber. 

Gold Coast, South Cameroon and other African 
rubbers, are cheaper than Para—Plantation rub- 


ber, Coarse Para, Cameta Para and Manicoba 
are cheaper than Up-River Fine Para. 


Tire Makers 
Temptations 


And the price of all raw 
rubber is high enough and 
unsteady enough to be a 
source of constant anxiety. 


The temptation is great. Perhaps the tread 
mixture could stand more compounding, or the 
quantity used for each tire reduced a bit. 


Then there is the side-wall mixture, the grade 
and volume of rubber used for the cushion and 
fabric saturation. All presenting opportunities 
for “economy” (?)—all temptations for the tire 
maker to lower his cost, cheapen his product. 


But there can be no compromise. Quality 
tires must have highest quality and ample quan- 
tity of rubber here, there and everywhere. 


Yet it is not all a matter of ounces and 
pounds or dollars and cents. If this were not 
true, if expense were the only consideration, 
perhaps “Firestone” tires would have been 
duplicated. 


Firestone Tires 


There is the element of the chemist’s 
genius or “know how’ to reckon with 
in tire making. 


The Service In producing the 
otf Science “Firestone” compounds, 


results were obtained 
that go beyond commercial values. The 
aim was the most efficient, strongest and 
longest wearing tire possible. Money 
was no object. All the Up-River Fine 
Para necessary was used. The highest 
grade material in any quantity required 
was employed. 


The goal being reached, the standard 
has been maintained ever since, regard- 
less of cost. 


So the “Firestone” compounds, and 
therefore the “Firestone” tire as a whole, 
is more than high grade in quality and 
quantity of rubber. This is one reason 
for the leadership of “Firestone” tires for 
12 years, with never an “off” season. 


Fortunately for car owners and the tire in- 
dustry, the demand for tires has been so great 
that the growing volume of business has offset 
such increases in cost of materials and labor 
as have occurred. The price of rubber is becom- 
ing more steady, too, owing to the influence of 
the large plantations on the world’s market. 


More lately the car 
owners’ interest Has been 
best served by greatly en- 
larged manufacturing ca- 
pacity and improved facilities generally, making 
even a reduction of price possible. 


Giving Users 
The Benefit 


The new “Firestone” plant is three times 
the size of the factory occupied only a year 
ago—yet both plants are in full operation, the 
old used exclusively for rims, the new exclu- 
sively for tires. Concentration counts. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company make 
only tires and rims—the largest organization of 
this kind in the world. 


Non- 
Skid 


Built with the one object of road service 
in view. Cost of materials and workmanship 
is the last consideration. It is because of this 
unvarying standard of efficiency, regardless 
of cost, that Firestone tires are supreme under 
all conditions, at all seasons, in all climates. 


An inferior grade of rubber, or an insuffi- 





cient quantity of rubber in compound, will 
not give road results in ease of riding or 
mileage service. That’s why Up-River Fine 
Para rubber in largest proportions is used 
in building tires at the Firestone factory. 


Weak, poorly constructed Fabric, made of 
inferior grade cotton, cannot long withstand 
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the strain of ordinary road service—it can ~ 


never get through the emergency tests. 
That’s why Firestone Tires are made of the 
strongest, most extensive Combed Sea Island 
Cotton, accurately and completely filled with 
purest Para rubber. 


Skimping in workmanship means skimp- 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Gompany 


America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers 





Akron, Ohio 


ing in mileage given. That’s the reason 
Firestone factory tests provide for far more 
than average road tests. 


These are reasons why Firestone Tires 
cost a little more to buy but cost much less 
to use. The one supreme quality in all 
standard types for all rims. 
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of Touring 
Are Assured 
when you lubricate with 


DIXON’S 
Motor Graphite 


(Pulverized Flake) 


Dixon's Motor Graphite goes direct to.the cause 
of friction troubles—microscopic roughness, It 
fills in the minute depressions, becomes pinned 
upon the tiny projections, forming a thin, tough 
veneer of marvellous smoothness which pre- 
vents metallic contact. 

This means less friction and wear—no more hot 
or cut bearings—more power from your engine 
and a smoother running car. 

Mix it with your own choice of lubricants or we will 
doit for you, as we manufacture a full line of greases 
containing Dixon’s Motor Graphite. 

Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant No. | 
677—a hi gn! quality mineral panel scientifically 
combined with Dixon’s Motor hite. Fine for 
differentials and transmissions, ore economical 
than plain oil or grease. 

Our free book, No. 245G, ‘“‘Lubricating the Motor,” 
gives a money-saving solution of the lubricating 
problem, Send name and model of car. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 DOG 
Jersey City New Jersey Aus 











































‘ miles— 
without a puncture 


Not the record of a single tire—but the average 
record of 54 


LEE 


Puncture - Proof 





‘ Pneumatic Tires 
en Think of it—a total mileage of 327,007 
ee reported by one truck user of national promi- 
! nence, without a single inner-tube Teplace- 
“ ment; With tire | troubles | eliminated. 
¥ — —— __ ——E 
ou Booklet D, Tull of reasons why our wnique 
2 steel - disc -in-rubber-cushion construction 
r 
Takes these pheumatic tires absolutely 
puncture-proof, yet resilie a sent on request 


UR STOR: 
835 Seventh Ave., New ‘York City 
103 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
225 North Broad 8t., Philadelphia 
620 South Michigan Ave., Ch’ cago 
1212 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
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Own a Motor Boat 


Still plenty of time to make one and ure it this sum 
mer, Send for the complete parts, fitted and all ready 


to put together. You can easily assemble them You can 
handle hammer, saw and screw driver and that’s al! that’s 
necessary, You save about two-thirds the boat builder’s price. 
Or you can buy you own materials, using our patterns and 
nstructions at from $2.00 to $12.00, 
oO ly $25 | for the Knockdown Frame of a 23 
n ot motor boat, including full-size: 
patterns y illustrated leibenatie ns to finish—speed 944 to 14 
miles an hour—12 passengers. A bout you’ll be proud of, 
illustrating this and many other 
Free Boat Book riiici ti. bonts, sul boats, 
canoes, etc. Mail postal for this book today. Address 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6606 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 





Have Your Own Private 


STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From P 
rata oem, $9250 
I 





Have your own Garage. 


Make sure no one is using your car 


without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly garage 
charge. Save $60 to $100 cost of building by ordering 
° 
Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 
Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50. 
Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment. Sizes 
come 10 feet wide, 14, 16,18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet high, Ample 
room for largest car and all equipment, Fireproof, weather- 
proof, indestructible. Locks most securely An artistic 
structure any owner will be Jeong of. Booklet, with full 
description and illustration, sent on request 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 741-781 Egsleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


June 15 
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; build for yourself is more than fulfilled in the 
re > White self-starting Six. 

E Its White electrical starting and lighting sys- 
Or tem, combined with the logical left-side drive, 
makes it possible for the first time in motor car 
history, to reach the driving seat, start and light 
the car without stepping into the roadway. 

Carefully built and beautifully finished, a ride 
in this car will convince you that its design, for 
comfort, convenience and mechanical perfection 


is supreme in the art of motor car construction. 


The White G Company 


Cleveland 





Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Motor Cars, 
Trucks and Taxicabs 









































WHOM DO YOU WANT 


dairymen, beekeepers, 
fruitgrowers, or just 
farmers? 


Why use several spec- 
ialized or localized 
publications, at an 
aggregate high rate, 
when you can reach 
more of your special 
audience, together 





Farm Journal alone? 


Farm Journal special- 
izes on every branch 





other paper. 


Publishers 
FARM JOURNAL 
# Philadelphia 
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we 
to reach with your ad- # 
vertising--poultrymen, # 


with several hundred # 
thousand "just farmers"¢ 
at less cost through # 


of farming except cot- ¢ 
ton growing, and goes #¢ 
to more "specializers"” ¢ 
of all kinds than any 4 


Wilmer Atkinson Company # 
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To Halifax, Nova Scotia and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, via 


RED CROSS LINE 






summer vacation than by taking this grand cruise to 
the cool North, As truly foreign as a trip to Europe, 
and costing much less, The splendid, new, large 
tourist steamships ‘‘Stephano’’ and ‘‘Florizel,’’ offer 
every modern equipment for safety and comfort. No 
hotel bills. You live on the ship, 7 days at sea. § 
days in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra, 


Send tor handsome Illustrated Catalog 23 
BOWRING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York 









You cannot spend a more delightful and interesting 


Berth and Meals Included (First Cabin) be 














MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 
Famous Yale and Harvard models 
materials — finest finish— 


canoe and keep two people afloat. 


Write for magnificent catalogue, illus- 
trated in colors—free—postpai 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 

353 Franklin Street 





highest grade 
the strongest canoe built. 
In each end is a Mullins Buoyancy Pad, which has 
sufficient buoyancy to float a capsized, water-filled 
No other 
canoe on the market has this essential feature. 
Wealso manufacture steel launches, row boats, etc. 


Salem, Ohio 
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Consists of hexagon, three- jointed, split-bamboo Rod, 
silk-wrapped, with reel seat and cork handle, 844 ft 
long, witl nf wood form; 40 yd., nickel-plated, click and 
drag Multiplying Reel ; 25 yds. Hard Braided Silk for 
trout or bass; 50 ft. Waterproof Bass Line; 24 split 
shot, 3 ringed Bass Sinkers; 6 Bass and Trout Flies; 
3 ft. Leader; 12 gut Snelled Hooks; Rubber Frog; 
Fluted Trolling Spoon; colored Float.’ If each part 
was bought separately at usual retail price, cost 
would be nearly double, 
Shipped on receipt of $2.00, 
Ask for our new 434 Page 





It is a treasure house of suggestions for 

those interested in sports of all kinds, 

New York Sporting Goods C 
15 and 17 Warren &t., 





By express, prepaid, 38 cents extra. 


OUTDOOR GUIDE No. F-4—Free 


New Any City 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 








‘HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED IN N. Y., 
Pa., 8. Atlantic and Gulf tes east of Texas, O., Ind., 
*Kan., Mo., Col., Mont., Ore., Canada, and other good ter- 
ritory, to place }Jocal agencies for M-M motorcycles, and a 
new machine we are just launching on the market. Lib- 
eral commission on initial and subsequent sales, making 
large income possible. Can be handled alone or in con- 
junction with other lines. We wish to negotiate only with 
men of experience, good address and personal appearance. 
Address American Motor Co.,810 Center St., Brockton,Mass. 


CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITING RIB- 

- bon pays large com. to resident or trav eling salesmen; re- 
peats guaranteed; expressage paid. Rogers Carbon Paper 
bo, 33 Sullivan St., New York. Oldest Mfr. Estab. 1869. 


WANTED: HIGH CLASS SPECIALTY SALES- 
man calling on Wholesale Grocery trade only to handle 
«special line. A particularly attractive proposition for men 
capable of earning $50 to $75 a week. White Crown Co., 
Dept. C, Bloomington, Il. 


SALESMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
new office specialty. Duplicate orders every month. Chance 
for a live wire. Dandy seller. You can employ sub agents. 
A. Lowell Mfg. Co., 258 Broadway, New York City. 


INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. 
: Liberal, new form, low cost policy issues to men or women, 
all occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death. 
"Annual cost $10. $2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost $5. Midland ¢ Yasualty 
Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE COM- 

plete line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, sweep- 

"ing compound, modern disinfectants and sanitary supplies. 
The Formacone Company, 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY FARMS PAY BIG. 
Unequalled climate and irrigated soil grow crops year 
‘round. Alfalfa, cows, pigs, chickens pay for your home. 
_ Oranges, peaches, grapes, small fruits bring big money. 
Write C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, AT&SF 
Ry., 1828 Ry. Exch., Chicago. for new illustrated folder. 


MONTANA 


IRRIGATED ORCHARD LANDS. BITTER 
Root Valley, Ravalli County, Montana; 52 acres ex- 
cellent orchard land for sale cheap. Cash or develop- 
ment plan. Highest references. For full details, write, 
Hamilion Thacher, Corvallis, Montana, 


NORTHWEST UNITED STATES 


INVESTIGATE THE FERTILE NORTHWEST 
United States. Excellent land in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, adjacent to North- 
ern Pacific Ry. Stay near home markets; quick trans- 
portation ; close to good neighbors and good schools; no 
isolated pioneering. Free U.S. Government homestead 
land ; state land on easy terms; deeded land at low prices 
and on crop-payment plan. Climate fine for man, beast 
and crops. Choice localities being opened by branch lines 
now building. Write quick for free illustrated literature, 
saying what state most interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
Gen'l Immigration Agent, 134 Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ONE MAN IN EACH TOWN TO OPEN AN 
office or rent desk room and push Dr. Marcy’s Water Vacu- 
um Massage Machine. No experience required. Every one 
of our men gets 10 to 20 women canvassers who sell from 3 
to5aday. All you need isa few hundred dollars capital and 
strict attention to business. Write today for particulars, 
Free. Vacuum Massager Co., 33 Broadway, New York. 


DRUG AND HARDWARE BUSINESS FOR 
Sale on account of death. Three fine Delaware farms 
and two summer hotels for sale. The Sussex Trust 
Company, Lewes, Delaware. 


WILL REPRESENT RESPONSIBLE MANU- 
facturers in the southern states—two young men 30 and 35 
with selling and executive experience. Will maintain own 
office. P. O. Box 296, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


JNVESTMENTS 


7% MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Legal rate of interest 10%. Send for 
our booklet. Noonan Loan and Realty Company, Inc., 
236 Lee Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla, 


6% NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 
safe and always worth par. Security steadily increasing 
in value. We look after all details for you. Write for par- 
ticulars to First National Bank, Casselton, North Dakota. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. Send 8c stamps 
for new 128 p. book of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, RE- 
sponsible Patent Lawyers, 606 F St., Washington, D. C 
Send for 50th Anniversary booklet—free. Valuable for 
inventors and manufacturers. Highest References. 


CLEMENTS & CLEMENTS, PATENT LAW- 
yers, 711 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. Prompt 
service. No misleading inducements. Advice book and 
Patent Office Rules free. Best references. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO MAKE DIES AND 
metal stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent 
and want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
ob too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt.-Pleasant, Iowa. 


BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 
aunts, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


JEWEL VACUUM CLEANER. BEST KNOWN 
hand operative cleaner on the market. So Simple a child 
can operate it. Does the work of high priced electric 
machines. Each machine guaranteed. Price within 
reach of all. Sells on sight. Now is your opportunity. 
Write to-day for selling plan. Harvey Corporation, 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City. 


SALESMEN AS GENERAL SELLING AND 
distributing agents for the Automatic Combination Tool. 
A high class article for Contractors, Farmers, Teamsters, 
Fence Builders, Threshers, Factories, Mines, etc. Wire 
Stretcher, Post Puller, Hoist, Lifting and Pulling Machine, 
Vice and dozens of other uses. Capacity 3 tons, weight 24 


pounds. No experience necessary. Position pays big 
commissions. Catalogue, prices and proposition free upon 
request. Automatic Jack Co., Box K, Bloomfield, Ind. 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN TO TAKE 
orders for complete and elegant lines of Raincoats. Ex- 
cellent quality, beautiful designs—wonderful value—merely 
show them and book your orders. Experience unnecessary, 
we show you how. Terms, samples Free. Cliffe Raincoat 
Company, 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


RESIDENT AGENTS CAN EARN AN ATTRAC- 
tive weekly income. Women buy on sight. Our goods 
are unequalled. Not sold in stores. Big profits for you. 
Write immediately for liberal proposition. Velvo Com- 
plexion Co., Dept. D, Wheeling, W. Va. 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA 
Sanitary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. Work steady 
and commissions large. Write for our proposition and illus- 
trated booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N.J. 


AGENTS AND STUDENTS, MAKE SUMMER 
pay. Great Queen Broom, 50c. Winner Brush Line. 
Fancy Brush Line, and others. Best agents winners of the 
day. Pay all expenses and fine profit. Dept. A. Warren 
Brush Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STOP RIGHT HERE AND SEND FOR MFRS. 
proposition. New article meets long standing need in every 
home. Easily demonstrated. Sells at once. Re-orders give 
steady income. Chloroxine Co., 706 Kent Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 


VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS WANTED, 
to sell celebrated Thurman Vacuum Cleaners, std. of the 
world, made by originator. Write today free Booklet ‘‘I 
Can Make Yours a Dustless Home.”” Thurman Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., 10 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Per- 
manent business. Big profits. Free sample. Write. 
Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily 
applied. Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Porvrait 
Co., Dept. <36x. 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


HUSTLERS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY WITH 
the Fuller—the best and quickest selling line of household 
brushes made. Write now—we’ll help you win. Catalog 
free. Sample outfit. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas. 


AGENTS, BIG PROFITS. BRANDT'S PAT- 
ented Automatic Razor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at 
$2. Big seller. Every man wants one. Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 42 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


EARN BIG MONEY SELLING COLLECTION 
cabinets to merchants; no competition; exclusive terri 
tory; write for free samples and descriptive matter. 
Sayers Company, 404 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A PERMANENT BUSINESS. REMARKABLY 
profitable for men and women. Exclusive agency for Amer- 
ica’s Best Specialty Dress Shoes. Factoryto wearer. NoRisk. 
Cat. Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., E. South St., Boston,Mass. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
solicitors easily earn liberal commissions, also can pick up 
extra prize money. For full particulars regarding com- 
missions, prizes, free advertising matter, sample copies, 
etc., Address Desk 1, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


WOMEN AGENTS 


AN INDEPENDENT BUSINESS FOR A LADY. 
6,000 gentlewomen have succeeded with our simple, honor- 
able plan. No capital or experience. Light, dignified work. 
Franco-American Hygienic Co., 131 E. 13th St., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL; ALL 
sizes. Velox Prints. Brownies 3c.; 344x344, 344x444, 4c.; 
4x5, 3A, 5c. Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 
sample of our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you have ever had. Cole & Co.,Asbury Park,N.J. 





HIGH GRADE AMATEUR FINISHING. 
Expert developing, printing and enlarging. All work guar- 
anteed. Send us your films or plates and see the difference. 
Price list ‘“B.’’ L.M. Prince, 108 W. 4th Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


PHOTOS COPIED 25c—$1 Dz. ON POSTAL 50¢ Dz, 
On button 3, 25c. Stamp Photos 36, 25c. Samples 4c. De- 
veloping, printing. Lockets, Photojewelry. Supplies. 
Kodaks. Ill.cat.free. Agts. wtd. Sunbeam Co., B’klyn,N.Y. 


LITERARY 


THE LETTERS OF DR. BETTERMAN: AN 
old doctor’s letters to his son. Inside information on 
medical topics which every reader of Collier’s will under- 
stand and appreciate. Nothing else like it. Price 75c 
postpaid. J. D, Albright, Pub., Sta. R, Philadelphia. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Rem- 
ingtons, etc. 14 to 4% mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented 
anywhere—applying rent on price. First class machines— 
rent one and judge on these most liberal terms. Write 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1¥2), 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


HERE'S ON® THAT'S DIFFERENT. I WILL 
send to one good man or woman in every county, without 
the usual deposit, without the payment of a cent except 
express charges, a sample Standup Scrubber, in a fine 
salesman’s case, and give you exclusive territorial rights 
for the sale of the best floor-cleaning machine now on the 
market. Retails at $1.50, and goes about as fast as they can 
be handed out. Apply now, state county wanted (not more 
than one county to an agent) give references, and look for 
outfit and full instructions within a week.— Elmer E. 
Stevens, Inc., 1272 River St., Aurora, Illinois. 


‘LITTLE WON DER’$3.50 VACUUM CLEANER 
best and only reliable low priced Hand Cleaner made. 
Wide awake Agents write for sample and selling plan. 
C. Beck Mfg. Co., 9 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


STUDENTS: DURING THE SUMMER, SELL 
“Favorite” Auto-Outing-Dancing Hoods, for ladies and 
girls. Liberal commission. Write for free catalogue. 
Favorite Knitting Mills, 1388 West 6th St., Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS. 50c WORTH GUARANTEED SIGN 
Letters gives you $5 profit. Instantly put up by anyone, 
with kerosene and roller. Samples free. Success or money 
back. Boss Letter Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago. 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTFD FOR OUR 
fast selling Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. 
Big profits. Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & 
Kavanek, New Britain, Conn. 


AGENTS: OUR COLUMBIA FOLDING HAND 
Bag is the best proposition on the market. Not sold in 
stores. Big profit. Write for terms at other big sellers. 
8S. K. Diamond, 35 West 21st St., N. 


AGENTS,SALESMEN,MANAGERS.BIG MONEY 
daily, selling our Self-Heating Sad Iron. Sells almost on 
sight. Martin, Tenn., sold over 1200 dz. Irons in 1 yr. Send 
for big colored Circular, full size and interior view of Lron. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co., 46 Monitor Bldg., Big Prairie, O. 


OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. 
Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling 
rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


AGENTS, BOTH SEXES, WE MANUFACTURE 
and control the fastest selling specialty ever invented. 
Exclusive territory. Big profits. C.W.Connolly Mfg. 
Company, 123 Liberty Street, New York. 


AGENTS: FOR “EVERBRITE” GOLD GLASS 


Letters for window signs and house numbers. These letters 





and numbers can be sold in every city in the country. | 


Chicago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


EARN A STEADY INCOME SELLING THE 
only perfect vacuum cleaner retailing for $3.50. Big profits. 
Plenty repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Unique selling 
plan. Writetoday. Everybody, 42 E. 28rd St., New York. 


MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON- 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented household ar- 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10 a day; samples loaned. 
8S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture ; you save middleman’s profit ; 
colored circular is like seeing the real goods; free to work- 
ers; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg.,Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transpurent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bur St., Canton, O. 


A 400% PROFIT GLIDING CASTERS—JUST | 


out. We want Agents capable earning $50.00 a week. Ex 
clusive territory with own sub agents. Set costs3c. Sells 
10 to 25c. Homes buy 6 to 40 sets. Hot@ls 50 to 500 sets. 
Anyone can attach. Noiseless. Save Carpets, Furniture 
and Won't Scratch Floors. Sensational agents’ Bonanza. 
Samples 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., N. Y 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago 


AGENTS FOR OUR NEW PEERLESS ACCI- 
dent Policy. Pays $1000 death and $7.50 weekly benefit for 
$1 yearly. Largestcomms. $250,000 deposited with State. 
Great Eastern Casualty Co., Peerless Dept. C, Newark,N.J 


PICTURE PLAYWRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
can write them. We teach you by mail. No experi- 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Details free 
Asa’d M. P. Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


YOU 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES 


or for Newspapers. Big pay. Free booklet. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, Cal. 


Tells how. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open. Easy work, Big Pay. We teach you at home by 
charts, diagrams and model. Highest endorsements. 
Small payment to start. Write for new 1912 book—Free. 
Practical Auto School,115A Pearl Street, New York. 


AUTOS and SUNDRIES 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS CAN MAKE RUN- 
ning expenses of car and good income by handling our ac 
cessories; liberal commission and exclusive territory to 
right party. F.M. Knauss, 46 Lexington Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. 


MOTOR TOURS 


AUTOMOBILE AND MOTORCYCLE TOURS 
350 trips cover the best roads in the country. 56 pages of 
maps and itineraries. 25 cents, postpaid. Motorcycle 
Illustrated, 51 Chambers St., New York 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. “Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


our new | 
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—If you are 
looking for an 
opportunity 


to earn money at home, 
or if you are looking for 
a position as an agent or 
a salesman, or if you are 
in néed of a man to fill 
a responsible position 


—read Collier’s Classified 
Columns. 


If you want to go one 
step farther and _ practi- 
cally make sure of finding 
what you want 
—advertise your desires 
in Collier’s Classified 
Columns. 

The classified advertise- 
ments in Collier’s are the 
cream of the best “want 
ads” in the whole United 
States. 


It isa pretty safe assump- 
tion that a man doesn’t 
advertise his wants in a 
national magazine unless 
those wants are well 
worth advertising. 
There 
too. 


is another thing, 


The papers of any city or 
town cover one compara- 
tively small locality, and 
only one. They may in- 
troduce you to the man 
or the opportunity you 
are seeking, and again 
they may not. You may 
live in New York or 
Chicago or San Francisco 
—while the man or the 
opening you want may be 
in Butte or New Orleans. 
Collier’s Classified Columns cor- 
respond to the **want’’ columns 
of the daily newspaper, but their 


field is 


more effective, both on account 


infinitely broader and 
of the extent of Collier’s circu- 
lation and because of the fact 
that the advertisements make not 
a general appeal every day, but 
a concentrated appeal once every 
two weeks. 

Collier’s Classified Columns ap- 
pear only in the first and third 
issue of each month. 

They have a national circulation 
among readers who have posi- 
tions to give and brains to offer. 
Collier’s carries 


”? 


more ‘*agents 


wanted’’ and ‘‘high-grade sales- 


%? } 


men’’ advertising than any other 


publication with a Classified 
department. 
If you want anybody or any- 


thing worth wanting write to 


Collier’s 
Classified 


Columns 


416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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A Harvest Of 
Profits For You 


For eight years the biggest money- 
makers—never-failing —at summer 
resorts, amusement parks, race 
courses, etc., have been Empire 


Candy Floss Machines 


Thirty 5 cent packages of delicious 
candy from a pound of sugar. Think 
of the profit. You can’t fail—Get 
the free facts. 

Home Ice-Making Plant. Ask for catalog 100. Pop-Corn 

and Peanut Roasters, sure winners. Write for catalog 0. 

STEVENS MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


| Makers and Distributors Stevens Pocket Sn ler Non-Leaking 
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Va 
Dept. G, 1225 Wabash Ave., Chiesgo, Ti. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1912 bicycle, Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 
i912 Models. $10 to $27 
with Conster-livakes and Puncture-Proof tires 
1910 & 1911 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
anna Second-Hand Wheels 
ma = pap models, 
quel wer ccccta>e $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent de- 
eat, vay the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
ETRIA 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 


sundries, pers. =< NoT's w all makes of bicycles 
at half usual prices. T BUY until you get our 


catalogs and offer ” 
Dept. P-54, CHICAGO 
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MEAD CYCLE co. 


S if U DY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence § 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post 
Graduate and Business Law, 


Twentieth year. Classes 





begin each month. Send for catalog giving rules 
for admission to the bar of the several states, 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 








STUDY at Home 
Become ~ Legal 

a Lawyer Diploma 
We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence 
Law Course in America—recognized by resident colleges. New 
text, specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading untv. law school 
tea rs. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 
pass bar examination, a jal Business Law-Course. “Legally 
trained men always succeed.”’ Over 10,000 students enrolled, 
Begin now. Easy terms, Catalog and Particulars Free. 

La Salle Extension University Box 2366, Chicago, Ill. 





Direct from Mexico, Unequaled enter- 
® taining pets. All choice birds, positively 
guaranteed to talk. I ship ‘Collect on 
De he i = alee ig of examination, 
st prices. Been in this business ex- 
vely for a lifetime Write toc bay. te or free circular and price 
GEO. GL BAS IN, Box 264, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 75 


HE J. Walter Thompson Company, an adver- 

tising agency at 44 East Twenty-Third Street, 

New York City, have recently published a book 
entitled, “Things to Know About Trade-Marks.” I 
don’t know whether this book was compiled to be 
given away or to sell. If anyone wants one, a postal 
card to the above address will tell you how it can 
be secured. 


It surely is a most interesting book, giving: first, a 
digest of the trade-mark law; second, essentials of a 
valid trade-mark; third, advertising characters, and so 
on. A portion of the introduction reads,— 

“A commodity may attain a height of distinction, in the public’s 
estimation, that places it, among other commodities of its class, on 
the level attained by Shakespeare in literature. 

“Apollinaris among table waters; Heinz ‘57’ among pickles; 
Hartshorn rollers among window shade appliances; Coca-Cola 
among soda fountain drinks; Huyler’s among candies; Uneeda 
Biscuit among soda crackers ; Horlick’s among maited milks—each 
of these products has become, by reason of advertising combined 
with intrinsic merit, the standard of quality in its own class.” 


Many other well-known trade-marks are mentioned. 
For instance, “Kodak,” “O’Sullivan’s,” “B. V. D.,” 
“E. & W.” The instant you see these names you 
know what they stand for. Who can forget the “Gold 
Dust Twins,” “Cream of Wheat Chef,” “Old Dutch 
Cleanser,” and the many other familiar pictures; they 
instantly flash to your mind the product itself. This 
has been brought about by consistent, persistent, 
honest advertising. 


And what’s more to the point, advertising has dis- 
tributed these goods so the consumer can buy them 
at lower cost than many unadvertised brands. 


We. 6 ciilinnow . 


Manager Advertising Department 




















AQuarter ofaYear For 
a Quarter of a Dollar 


Send For a Sample Copy of 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


and Show This Magazine To Your Friends 


Tell them that they can get, ¢hrough 
you, for a limited time only, 


That Number and Two Others 
For Only Twenty-five Cents 


Get the names and addresses—and 

the quarters—of your friends and 

send them to us. The magazines 
July, August and September 

issues — will be mailed promptly 

to each. 

\s your reward we will send you 


iofr—— 


12 three-month subscriptions, one year’s 
subscription to The Housekeeper for y ourself. 


6 three-month subscriptions, a half year’s 
subscription to The Housekeeper for yourself. 


This is a special offer made to in- 
troduce THE HOUSEKEEPER 
as it is to-day, to new readers. It 
is open to everyone until August 1, 
but not longer. 


A Quarter of a Year For 
A Quarter of a Dollar 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated 
416 W. 13th St., New York 
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Franklin “Little Six” 


The Franklin “Little Six” costs no more for operation and 
up-keep than a four-cylinder car of the same size and power. 


The motor is sweet running and free from vibration. 
In a small motor the even torque of six-cylinder con- 
struction gives remarkable flexibility and smoothness 
of operation. 

Full elliptic springs cushion road shocks. When the 
wheels strike rough places the blow does not reach 
the chassis. 

Front springs are as flexible as the rear springs. 
This balances the riding, and in addition keeps jars 
and jolts away from the engine. 

Driving power is delivered positively and flexibly 
through the springs. There are no strut or radius rods 
to transmit vibration. Driving and braking strain does 
not rack the car. 


A five-passenger car, 30 h.p. Price $2800 at factory. 


Send for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse N Y 











The Book Bargain 
of the Year 


We have just issued a Popular Edition of 
the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

If you do not possess this famous work, now 
is the time to obtain a set at the price of a 
collection of midsummer novels. 


This edition is printed from the clear-cut 
plates used in printing the fine de luxe edi- 
tions. It contains every book, every word, 
that is found in the expensive editions. 

The Popular Edition is printed on first-class 
paper, and substantially and attractively 


Dr. Eliet’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


In a New and Popular Edition 


The practical value of the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books to any reader is worth many times 
its cost. 

It is the autobiography of civilization, written 
in the words of those who have made civili- 
zation what it is. 


| You will find in it the underlying thought 
| of great movements; the ideas that stand as 


the foundation stones of politics, religion, 
science, literature and human culture. 

Dr. Eliot says: <‘I believe that the faithful 
and considerate reading of these books will 
give any man the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation, even if he can devote to them but 
fifteen minutes a day.”’ 


Everybody Can Now Af- 
ford this Famous Library 


For the first time, the Five-Foot Shelf is 
within easy reach of those of moderate means. 
This Popular Edition is Dr. Eliot’s own 
idea. In publishing it we are carrying out 
his plan to make this great collection of lit- 
erature the cornerstone of a million American 
home libraries. 


Our 64-Page Book 
Tells All About It 


An attractive 64-page 
Sent Free booklet describing the 

Five-Foot Shelf will ‘be 
sent in exchange for the coupon cut from 
this advertisement. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it to us, and we will forward the 
free book at once. At the same time we 
shall furnish ‘particulars of the Popular Edi- 
tion, with information as to prices and terms. 


We want a few experienced special repre- 
sentatives in good localities to represent us 
in the distribution of the Popular Edition. 
Write direct to our main office in New York 
or apply personally to any branch office. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
Publishers of Good Books 
NEW YORK 








Cc. W.—6-15-12 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
416 W. 13th Street, New York City 


Please send to me by mail, free of charge 
and without obligation of any sort on my part, 
the 64-page book describing the Eliot Five-Foot 


Shelf of Books 


PPPOE PTTTY TTT? Tittt Trt) te 


Address 
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Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world- 
touring car around the world—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding 
gears, Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, windshield, gas 








lamps, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster, 
110-inch wheelbase, $850. 









Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, ineluding equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears 
Four cylinder motor, 34-inch bore and 5!4-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch 
wheelbase; 32x3-inch tires. Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900 
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One thought dominates this 
organization and impresses 
itself upon every operation 
that enters into the construc- 
tion of the car. 


WN 
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This man’s duty is to ream out the main 
bearings of the motor. 


The three bearings are reamed out at the same To build for the future, and not 


time, perfect alignment being thus assured 
by the very first operation to which they are 
submitted after having been cast. 


for the sales of the moment— 








From this operation, the crank case passes on D 
to the skilled workers who scrape the bear- 77 to build sO scrup ulously, sO 
ings to a minute degree of exactness and 7, 
marvelous smoothness, fitting the crankshaft soundly and sO well, that the 
with such nicety that any possibility of undu - : 
or uneven wear is precluded. : lapse of yeals will find in the - 


Please note the extra-generous width of the two 
end bearings; and the third or center bear- 


Hupmobile owner a deep and 
ing for the crankshaft—a decidedly unusual // abiding sense of service ren- 
eature, in a motor cast en bloc, unless the ] : 

car costs about $2,500. dered and value received. 


The careful workmanship told of here is typical 
of every operation in the great Hupmobile 


plant. We believe the Hupmobile to 















The three crankshaft bearings, instead of the 7, . rf 
two usually provided in a medium priced 7, be, in its class, the best car 
car, are indicative of the high quality and the 77 ‘ 
exceptional value that stamp the Hupmobile 77 In the world. 


an unusual Car. 


Beneath the crank case in the picture is shown 
the crankshaft, with connecting rods in 
place; and on the floor is shown the three- 
bearing camshaft. 






Hupp Motor Car Company, 


1230 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


i or 


Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
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A Helping Hand 
trom the Secretary of Agriculture 
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WILBUR WRIGHT 

POWERFUL AMERICAN inventor fell before a needless 

American disease. Whence the fever came is uncertain, but 

perhaps twenty years of a life, valuable above others, might 
have remained had our cities met the advancing standards of our time. 
Whether an obscure atom in that tragedy which shadows all, or a 
Wicpur Wricut, understanding Nature and thereby conquering her, 
man passes like a flash into the everlasting flux. He who labors un- 
known may somewhat brighten the radius of his obscure and tiny world ; 
the man of genius, in his talents and his character, has a farther reach, 
and may be for millions not only a practical helper but a spiritual guide. 
Wicsur Wricut was both. He studied, obeyed, and thereby mastered 
the forces of the air; and in his quiet persistence he was the model of 
aman. In all the stretches of this continent you shall not find a more 
satisfying picture: These brothers, patient, simple, and triumphant, do 
mighty things, and never speak an unwise word; dauntless themselves, 
they rebuke foolhardiness that is the parody of courage. Averse by 
taste and judgment to the search for thrills, to any search for mob 
applause, they escape any single quality that could belittle their epoch- 
making conquests, earned in the shop at Dayton, tested along the quiet 
dunes at Kitty Hawk, seen by the world only when the victory was com- 
plete. The Wricuts will go into history as men who have shed a 
rounded glory: the brilliancy of genius with the sturdiness of character ; 
the seizure of the unknown with the integrity which makes nations great. 


THE CONQUEST 

XCEPT AS BROUGHT OPENLY to them by WiLsur Wricut 
the French learned most of what they knew of the secrets of flight 
from the close study of pictures made at a magic-lantern show and in the 
study through opera glasses of Wricur in flight. The magic-lantern 
pictures, shown while a French commission was in Dayton negotiating 
with the Wricurts, displayed all of the Wricut machine except its essen- 
tial characteristic of warping wings. From these pictures the imitators 
made their stanch and stable biplanes, and it was because of the success of 
these that the French commission dropped its option. WuILBuR’s invasion 
of France was the answer. His triumph there is known to all the 
world. Men with opera glasses, observing how his wing tips worked, 
started a controversy about the respective merits of the American “un- 
stable” theory against the French “stable” theory. WuLBur smiled. He 
did not explain that the French were quarreling about whether his machine 
as it actually existed was better than the same machine as it had appeared 
in photographs. The stable theory had a short life. Every kind of French 
machine began to warp its wings and thereby to fly further and better. 
The Wricuts left the explanation to others. They simply went ahead. 
The whole truth about what the world owes to them cannot be told with- 
out franker comment on some rivals than we care to make. Time will 
set the story right. The silence which WILBuR and ORVILLE have always 
maintained about the individual part of each in their discoveries will prob- 
ably never be broken and their names will be undivided. Meanwhile 
our sympathy in this loss is only partly for the country which recog- 
nizes in these brothers one of the finest sources of its pride. It turns 
back to the simple frame house, the boyhood home whence into the 
hushed streets the body of the elder brother was carried to its resting 
place. The saddest part of the death is there in the little home where the 
“boys,” as they were always called, used to live with the self-possessed 
little woman, their sister, who had presided for so many years over 
the household and given the deciding voice in most important business 
questions. The tragedy for the world is large, but it is deepest in the 

silent workshop and in the empty chair. 


THE UNTRODDEN WAY 

HE MAN WHO FOLLOWS the untrodden way often grows sore 

of foot and lonely of heart. Whether it is in the primitive wilder- 
ness or through the jungle of established wrongs and customs, the way 
will be thorny and rocky and beset by cunning savagery. And even those 
who are to follow after and enjoy the blessings of the healthier, hap- 
pier way often jibe and rail at the lonely man of faith breaking the new 
road. And yet with all the opposition and hardship and loneliness, there 
is a zest in walking the untrodden way. There is a thrill of high pur- 
pose and a lure of faith unknown to the plodders on the dull road of 
Let-Us-Alone. Even the hardship of it calls to the man willing to work: 
the battle of it stirs the man whose courage is ready to defend the weak 
and the needy; and the originality of it lures the man of imagination 
Sometimes the snug man in the coolness of his own shade tree pities 
the toiler on the unbeaten track. But he sees only the outside hardship 
of what seems a thankless task. He never knows the satisfaction of a 
grim purpose fought to the finish, the thrill of the bugle call far ahead 
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on the untrodden road, nor sees visions, in his weariest hour, of throngs 
who shall come after, singing the songs of a truer freedom, and gather- 
ing the fruit that grows along the better way of life which he has found 
for them. 
PITCHING RECORDS 
MONG PLAYERS TO-DAY, in the major leagues, the pitcher who 
reminds one most of some of the old-time stars is WALSH of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, as he has, in addition to his ability in single games, that 
staying power which used to be a necessary attribute in the days when 
one great pitcher carried the burden of his team. When professional 
baseball began AL SPALDING, the leading pitcher of his day, pitched all 
the games for the first four seasons. Baseball changed within a 
few years and became almost what it is to-day by the time CHARLEs 
RADBOURNE, in 1884, pitched 72 games for Providence in one season, with 
a percentage of victories of 838. The year before he had pitched 37 con- 
secutive games, of which he won 28. It is a little difficult to understand 
why this great pitcher is so seldom referred to nowadays. His rival, 
Joun CLARKSON, is much more famous. CLARKSON won 72 games for 
soston in 1889, with a percentage of 736, and he won 7o for Chicago in 
1885, with a percentage of 790, being most of the games played. When 
RADBOURNE was at his height he was supported part of the time by 
CHARLES SWEENEY, as second pitcher, a player of different type, whose 
specialty was strike-outs. SWEENEY’s record of 21 strike-outs against 
Boston in one game in 1883 has never been nearly equaled in the major 
leagues, 16 being the next number. For proved endurance WALSH cer- 
tainly stands easily first to-day. In 1908 JouNson of Washington pitched 
three games against New York on September 4, 5, and 7, not a run being 
scored by his opponents in 27 innings. In 1908 RueLBacu of Chi- 
cago pitched two games in one day and shut out Brooklyn in both. 
Such feats, even for one or a few days, are against the principle on which 
baseball is conducted now. Probably there are a number of pitchers in 
the big leagues who could, if it were necessary, do what RADBOURNE and 
CLARKSON and SpALpING did in the days of long ago. 


HOLD-UP METHODS 
NE OF THE CHOICEST exhibits that have come along in our 
study of the way the Southern delegates are being handled is the 
following: 

Dear Sir—As I have been very busy with campaign work, I have not been 
able to give proper attention to my duties as referee for President Tarr in Texas. 
Now that the campaign for delegates is about ended, I would like to secure the 
information from each county relative to the post offices, which will enable me to 
act promptly in the matter of vacancies and reappointments, also as to making 
recommendations for appointments in new offices established. 

I shall be pleased to have a full report from you as to your county, whether 
there are any complaints against the present incumbents and also whether in your 
opinion they all deserve reappointment. Where vacancies occur, or changes are 
made, I wish to appoint loyal Taft Republicans, or those recommended by loyal 
Taft Republicans, and in getting up the indorsements, I would like this feature of 
it plainly shown. 

If you are at the State Convention at Fort Worth on May 28, I shall be glad 
to talk over the situation in your county, because I wish to get as much informa 
tion as possible in regard to conditions in each county. You will find me at the 
Hotel Worth. Yours truly, H. F. MAcGrecor. 
Mr. MacGrecor is the campaign manager for Mr. Tart in Texas. His 
circular was sent to members of the Texas State Committee and to Repub- 
lican county chairmen. It is practically, of course, an attempt to bribe 
officeholders just in advance of the State Convention. 


SENSE FROM ARKANSAS 

EADERS WHO WISH to help destroy the present system of choos- 
R ing Presidents mav perhaps save the series of articles we have been 
running on Southern Republican delegates. Those who do are advised 
to supplement this collection with the brief sent out by James A. 
Comer in behalf of himself and the other contesting delegates from 
Arkansas. We recall a story of a graduate from an Eastern law school 
who thought he would like to settle in Arkansas. He wrote to a judge 
there a letter which ended with the words: ‘*I am an honest young 
lawyer and a Republican.’’ That part of the judge’s answer which 
history preserves is: ‘‘ If you are an honest lawyer you will have a 
monopoly, and if you are a Republican the game laws will protect you.”’ 
The Republican vote in 1908 was 56,760 in a population of a million and 
a half. Henry WaTTERSON said that in the nominations in Kentucky 
nothing was left to chance or the voter. How thoroughly these two 
elements are kept out of the Republican machine of Arkansas is told in 
Mr. Comer’s protest with brilliant simplicity, with cheerful ironical 
descriptions of the men who, themselves feeding crookedly off the Gov- 
ernment all their lifetimes, see (like Boss Barnes of New York) a 
national peril in direct primaries and third terms. 
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THE POWER OF HEADLINES 
HE NEW YORK “TIMES” is an uncommonly accurate newspaper. 
Its headings, in pursuance of this general policy, are more likely 
than those of most newspapers to reflect what is in the articles. An illus- 
tration, therefore, taken from that paper is a fair way of making the point 
about headline government. The “Times,” in its issue of May 28, pub- 
lished a translation of an article by GUGLIELMO FERRERO. This article 
described the unrest in North America—the discontent with plutocracy— 
and added that Mr. Roosevett had understood this movement. He had 
realized that it was allied to “the simple but strong and healthy idealism 
which characterized the Union at its beginning—that it is also, in part, the 
reaction of the Puritan and democratic tradition against the excesses and 
disorders of a civilization very powerful and brilliant, no doubt, but like- 
wise full of vices and of impure ambitions.” A man of as clear and deter- 
mined a mind as Mr. RoosEvELT inevitably saw that it was the duty of the 
Republican party to satisfy as far as possible, in so far as they were rea- 
sonable, the aspirations of the masses. He had been endeavoring for 
some years to bring these about. This position of his accounted for the 
rage and distrust as well as the enthusiasm which he aroused. His stand 
necessarily caused some personal danger to him, but “none of those who 
know him doubts that, once he has got into the fight, Mr. Roosevett will 
go after, to the very end, what he feels is his duty, with the bravery, the 
simplicity, and the good-humor which are his characteristics... . It is 
this very simplicity of ideas, supported by a will that is determined and 
sure of itself, which has caused the man’s immense popularity. No matter 
what the outcome may be of the struggle in which he is now engaged, 


there can be no doubt that, if the 
internal transformation of the FERRERO SEES PERIL 
IN ROOSEVELT’S AIM 


Republican party is necessary 
Historian Says His Attempt to Satisfy the 


and possible, there is no man 
more qualified to effect it than 
Great Unrest is Fraught with Danger 


he. And, in this case, Mr. 
RoosEvELT will probably. still 
have a fine role to play in the 
politics of his great country.” 
That is what the Italian his- 


torian said. Now here are the ; 5 
yr : pyr ent the Profound Change in Public 
headlines which the “Times” put 


. . Spirit Toward Wealth 
on this article: 

That we are largely governed by headlines is true and deplorable. 
Probably a hundred persons carried away the idea that I‘eRRERO was 
treating RoosEVELT as a menace, where five persons would have read the 
article carefully enough to see that he was treating him as a man singu- 
larly well-equipped to meet the situation. 


. DEMOCRACY’S GREAT CHANCE 


Roosevelt, He Explains, Has Seized Upon 


ADMIRABLE PROGRESS 
XY AVINGS-BANK INSURANCE is becoming steadily more popular. 
The City Savings Bank of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has just voted to 
establish an insurance department, and another large bank in Massachu- 
setts has the matter under active consideration. This new interest on the 
part of the banks is due in large part to the rather extraordinary influence 
which the establishment of insurance departments has had in increasing 
the deposit accounts. Out of 144 banks with deposits of over $1,000,000, 
the two country banks which have savings-bank insurance, the People’s 
of Brockton and the Whitman Bank, lead all in the rate of increase, and 
this fact is making a profound impression. 


STRIKING WAITERS 

EW CLASSES of men have more cause for dissatisfaction than hotel 

waiters. The relation between the waiters, on the one hand, and the 
head waiter, representing the proprietor, on the other, are so close that the 
division between the hotels where they are satisfied and those where they 
are not is largely a matter of personality. Their hours are nearly always too 
long. Charges for breakage and fines for talking and other offenses are 
often enforced unreasonably. The conditions under which they work are 
usually very unfavorable. If the guests knew what was going on they 
would be able to realize better that it is difficult to injure one part of 
humanity without injuring the rest. For instance if they knew what kind 
of places the coats of the waiters were kept in they would feel less com- 
fortable about the meals they were eating. An illustration of the difference 
between one head waiter and another may be found in the matter of food 
which is unfinished. The proprietor, of course, gets his pay for every dish 
that goes up to the dining room. Some head waiters refuse to allow any 
of what is left over to be eaten by the waiters, preferring to force them to 
allow this food to be sheer waste. Others treat them as human beings, 
with families and hunger, and are glad to diminish the waste, and increase 
the return,.small enough at best, which the waiters get from their work. 
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THE PREFERENTIAL SHOP , 
ANY INQUIRE whether the preferential union shop, about which 

we have shown much enthusiasm, is a practical success. That it is 

not only a genuine creative idea but is proving its immediate practical 
value can be seen by anyone who chooses to procure and read the authori- 
tative report upon it in the recent Bulletin: No. 98 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. The open shop has been used by employers to force 
down standards. The closed shop excludes too much. The preferential 
union shop avoids the evils of both and combines the advantages of both. 
Those who read this paper know its principal attributes. Investigators 
need not take our word for it. They will do well-to study this bulletin. 


MOTORS AND GRADE CROSSINGS 

HE ABANDONMENT this year of grade-crossing elimination work 
in New York State because of Governor D1x’s veto of a legislative 
appropriation of $700,000 to pay the State’s proportion has caused great 
disappointment to automobilists. The greatest of all dangers that auto- 
mobile travelers have to contend with is the grade crossing. Had Governor 
Dix approved the appropriation, $2,800,000 would have been expended 
this year in wiping out these traps, as for every dollar the State was to pay 
the railroads were to pay two, andthe municipality in which acrossing was to 
be changed from grade was to pay still another. The Public-Service Com- 
missions had planned to eliminate a large number of exceedingly danger- 
ous crossings on Long Island, and upward of fifty up the State. The work 
on all of these will now have to be abandoned or delayed for a year at 
least. Had there been aggressive action by automobile associations before 
the Legislature, and right up to the day the Governor acted on the bill, 
there would probably have been favorable action instead of what has hap- 
pened. In January of this year the Touring Club of America announced 
that it would undertake an aggressive legislative campaign, and the Board 
of Governors recommended that the Legislature appropriate one million 
dollars, which would insure work to the amount of four millions this year, 
the State paying one-fourth of the cost of the work. The National High- 
ways Protective Association published details of accidents in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, and announced that it, too, was soon ‘to 
begin a crusade to abolish all grade crossings, especially in this State. 
Its record showed 46 men, 13 women, and 9 children killed, 61 men and 6 
women seriously injured, 22 horses killed, 32 horse-drawn vehicles demol- 
ished, and 14 automobiles wrecked in seven months. The Automobile 
Club of America and the New York State Automobile Association also 
showed anxiety for the furtherance of this work; but not one of these 
associations urged the Legislature of New York to make large appropria- 

tions or asked the Governor to approve of those made. 


FEAR OF ‘‘CHICKEN FEED"’ 

HE WORLD IS SO FULL of a number of corns that any new 

step causes shrill outcries of warning. Who could have guessed 
a few weeks ago that the fat and jovial brewer and the long-faced, solemn 
deacon who passes ’round the contribution plate would be singing in the 
same chorus of protest against a bill by Representative BuLKLEY of 
Cleveland for more small coins—the one “victim” fearful of three-cent 
beer or the necessity for collars of foam half as deep as the glass, the 
other crying woefully that Sunday morning contributions would be re- 
duced from nickels to three-cent piecés in the church auditorium and from 
“pennies” to Columbian ha’pence in the Sunday school. Personally, the 
prospect in general fills us with glee; and with what we save on other 
expenses we feel we might be tempted to lavish two threes on the plate 
instead of the conventional five. We anticipate three-cent car fares (the 
Hon. BULKLEY nobly justifies the trust reposed in him by Ohio strap 
hangers) and joyfully predict the arrival of three-cent loaves of bread, 
cheaper telephone calls, and a fifty per cent reduction in the price of slot- 
machine chocolate wafers. Only think of what the half-cent piece will 
mean to the shopgirl—nothing less important than cheaper chewing gum! 
Parents may find comfort in the reflection that the cry of the children 
some day can be stilled with a coin of smaller denomination than the cent. 
We will be able to read twice as many newspapers and not spend an extra 
fraction of a mill. Also, on account of the high cost of pulp, a downward 
revision in the number of pages in a Sunday edition may be hoped for 
when the news-stand price falls. A great variety of merchandise has 
been vended at a nickel that might sell profitably enough at three cents. 
That is part of the secret of how the owner of a string of five- and ten- 
cent stores can produce the money to build the world’s tallest skyscraper. 
He recognized fractions of a nickel, as do the push-cart merchants in New 
York’s East Side or Chicago’s Ghetto, and economical consumers nobly 
responded. Bring on the ha’pence and the threes—the nation in general 
and possibly even a few of the public-service corporations will thrive on 
the shock! 
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Im the [Pit 


The Five-Hundred-Mile Indianapolis Automobile Race as Seen from an Inside 
Vantage Point in the Company of Repair Men and Strategists 


N DECORATION DAY at the Speedway, in 
Indianapolis, 80,000 people watched the 500-mile 
race for motor cars run under almost ideal con- 

ditions. In speed, endurance, interest, and freedom from 
accidents, it was undoubtedly the greatest event ever run 
by racing machines. It was free for all cars over 2,000 
pounds in weight and less than 600 cubic inches in cylin- 
der displacement. It was won by Joe Dawson, driving a 
car entered by the National Motor Vehicle Company, in 
6 hours 21 minutes and 6 seconds—his speed over the 
course averaging 78.72 miles an hour, breaking the rec- 
ord for the distance. , 

What won the race—the driver or the car? One can- 
not answer it merely by saying that both machine and 
man are responsible for the victory. The science of 
motor racing has gone beyond that. A new element has 
entered—the team manager. 

This system of directing a race from the pit has been 
developed from such race courses as the Indianapolis 
Speedway, an oval track where the cars pass the head- 
quarters of the racers every two and a half miles. The 
cars are thus under almost constant supervision, either 
from the pit itself or from an observer on the “back 
stretch.” Information as to a car’s place in the race and 
orders from his team manager may thus be given to the 
driver continually during his run. This method has 
given rise to an ever-increasing efficiency due both to a 
division of labor and to logical generalship. 

The driver of a single competing car, of course, usu- 
ally runs his race according to his own judgment, de- 
pending upon his pit only for information with regard 
to his speed and place. But the driver of a car in a 
team entry is only one part of a system. Much, natu- 
rally, must be left to his own discretion; he must not 
only know the track, but know his car and how to drive 
it for all it is worth. Forcing his machine and coaxing 
it or sparing it, with physical power to stand the strain, 
and cool, quick wits in the most desperate of contests, 
his work is not only strenuous but strategic. Back of 
him, however, unnoticed by the spectators, is the team 
manager, playing his cars as a general plays the cen- 
ter and wings of his army. So it is and must be in 
every form of scientific sport. 


THE MEN IN THE PITS 


Stee the grand stand many see the driver merely as 
a daring, palestric hero. More, perhaps, having motor 
cars of their own, have an equal interest in the car 
itself; they are motor-wise; they can see the fine 
points. 

How does he take the curves? How quickly does he 
change his tires? Is it an antiquated car, or of modern 
construction? The motor “fan” can tell. But, though 
many watch, only a few really see the race from the 
inside. These are the men in the pits—the men with 
tools and stop watches and blackboards. In the pit is a 
council of war, constantly sending orders to the front. 
Each little army has its plan of campaign before it goes 
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into action; but that program must be constantly modi- 
fied by the turn of events. 

And so, that this secret part of the game may be seen, 
come to a pit and watch and listen. It is the “National” 
pit, for, by sheer good luck, we have picked the win- 
ning team, one of the two contesting in the 500-mile 
sweepstakes, all the other cars being separate entries. 
Johnnie Aitken, long and lank, quick of eye and brain 

-yes, and lip, too—is in command. On any other day 
Johnnie will keep you laughing your head off at his 
nimble, slangy humor. To-day you get scant attention, 
and must keep to one side, for the battle is on. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


ERE, then, is the “dope” on the race. We have only 

five competitors whom we consider dangerous 
lirst, the Stutz team of two cars, driven by Ander- 
son and Zengel. The Stutz is a popular car to-day, 
for Indianapolis is its home town, but we feel we can 
beat it. 

The big Fiat we are more afraid of. It is an old 
car (racers are old at three years), built high, with 
a chain drive. Tetzlaff, however, is a road king and 
will make the car go as long as she holds together. 
Will she last? 

Then there’s Ralph De Palma, a demon for endur- 
ance, one of the most desperate drivers ever, popular 
as Christy Mathewson, and with a Mercedes mount to 
boot. You can’t hit a Mercedes anywhere without 





Joe Dawson in the winning National getting the finish flug of condition. 


touching a part that’s been filed and fiddled and punched 
full of holes till it is nothing but pure science and 
economy of material. She has a low center of grav- 
ity, and there’s a lot of know-how back of her; she’s 
hard to beat. Ralph has been abroad with her and has 
brought her back with the latest improvements. The 
Cutting car, the biggest in the race as to piston dis- 
placement, will be easier—perhaps. Bob Burman is a 
“gentleman driver,” like Bruce-Brown of the Nationals— 
he “doped” out his car himself and he delights the 
grand stand. “Wild Bob” is a many-times winner, but 
well, let him try it! 

Then there is the Mercer entry, with Hughie Hughes 
up. A right little, tight little car, the Mercer. Everybody’s 
afraid of her. She’s as pretty as a yellow canary bird, 
that low, smooth hum that gives 
you confidence in her engines. Hughie has just brought 
her back from England with wire wheels, and, believe 
me, every manufacturer’s going to watch ‘em. She has 
a counterbalanced shaft and light reciprocating parts, 
and she ought to travel. She’s the talk of the town so 
far. Hughie is a good driver—he’ll keep her moving; 
he’s a sly mechanic to boot. 

There's the enemy: here’s the plan of campaign in 
the pit: Everybody’s expecting the National to play 
Bruce-Brown as at Santa Monica—send him ahead like 
a demon without mercy on his car, teasing the leaders 
into breaking down their own machines and then putting 
the other two cars forward to win through a demoral- 
ized flock. That’s what 
they all expect, but it’s to 
be different this time. 
Bruce-Brown in No. 29 
will try to break into first 
place at 87 miles an hour 
and steal three laps. Then 
he'll settle down to the 
pace of his follower and 
keep his position. See? 
B. B. is to be played to 
win. “Cocky” Wilcox, in 
No. 9, will start at an 83- 
mile clip, and Joe Daw- 
son, in the little No. 8, a 
stock car, will follow on 
at about 80 miles an hour, 
saving his machine for 
any possible chance he 
may get. Every man un- 
derstands the plan, and 
also that it may be 
changed at a minute’s 
notice. He must ‘watch 
the pit for orders, and 
keep watch on the bulletin 
board on the back stretch. 

The cars are in the pink 
They have 


and she sings as sweet 
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been tested and Les ee ey 
tightened and tuned 
for months. Each 
one was sent out on 
the track first with 
instructions to break 
it to pieces if possi- 
ble. It was driven 
to its limit, then 
brought back and 
put on the oper- 
ating table and dis- 
sected to find its 
weakest part. Pis- 
tons, shafts, and 
gears and bearings 
were examined, al- 
tered, or replaced, 
if necessary. Then 
the car was bal- 
anced. Which tire 
wears out first? The 
right front? Shift the engine or the gasoline tank 
and try her out again on the track. The left rear? 
Arrange the weights so that all treads show equal 
wear, if possible. The wheels themselves must be 
balanced so that they will revolve without coming 
to rest at any one spot. Wire a piece of lead on this 
spoke and tape it. There! For the Speedway is paved 
with brick, and, though the fastest course in the United 
States, it is fierce on the cars. The incessant vibration, 
unnoticeable at a moderate speed, is terrific at a fast 
gait, and steel erystallizes wickedly. Different sized 
springs must be jfmijon the car—all sorts of new in- 
ventions must be testéd. A thousand things to be pre- 
pared and done—but, thank heavens, it’s all over. We 
are all ready for the war to begin. 

It is 9.30 A. M. at the Speedway, fair and cool. Since 
5.30 crowds have been arriving in trains and in ten 
thousand automobiles. Every grand stand is filled, even 
to the little new one, with sixteen railroads presidents 
in it. The touring cars are parked 
all around the track, all over the in- + 
field. It is a smart crowd, too, mind 
you! The cheapest admission gate is 
a dollar—for the best places two dol- 





Joe Dawson after the race: 
** Gee, I’m hungry” 


lars, plus the price of the seats, which 
runs up to seven dollars each. Smart 
are the gowns; real are the diamonds 
and the lace. In man’s attire fancy 
plaids predominate. There are four 
or five bands playing “Everybody’s 
Doing It.” Three balloons are filling, 
ready to ascend. Here’s an ambulance 
corps, one of six, each complete with 
blond Red Cross nurses. There’s a 
squad of the National Guard. Wig- 
wagging atop the directors’ stand 
are men signaling all over the place. 
Judges and umpires and _ technical 
committees everywhere — telephones 
to all parts of the course. Bulletin 
boards, garages, and, wonderful to re- 
late, lunch counters with printed lists 
of prices: “Don’t be Overcharged!” ia men 
In the paddock inclosure are two hundred and fifty bona 
fide newspaper men asking questions. Photographers 
everywhere. Six thousand applicants have been refused 
passes. BANG! there goes the gun to get into position 
\ll ready for the line-up! 

In ranks of five abreast the cars are arranged. A gray 
roadster, just in front of the first row, stands ready like 


a captain to lead tke procession, and bring it round the 
track to the flying start at sixty miles an hour. The 
manager of each entry gives his last hurried words of 
instruction—Bang! Crank your engine! In an instant 
there are twenty-four vomits of smoke uniting in one 
great cloud, and a rattle like two dozen barrels of blaz- 
ing firecrackers. Hop into your car, mechanicians; in 
one minute the race will start! Bang! They’re off, Carl 
Misher, the owner of the Speedway, leading in his road- 
ster, which no car must pass till after the trip round 
the course. Faster and faster! They have crossed the 
vire! 

It’s a fair start and the race is on. We can see them 


swing into the first curve, and, just before they go out 
of. sight, positions begin to change. The procession 
stretches out. The grand stand rustles with talk. In 
the pit we wait and crane our necks, looking up the 
straightaway stretch to see them come. 

Here they are upon us already with a roar, No. I, a 
Stutz car, leading. Well, she was in the front rank, and 
should hold her place a while. No one has really begun 
to hurry. Each is waiting to find a good hole in the bunch 
to shoot through. Wait till the second round. On the 
third trip De Palma gets the-lead, and it is plain he in- 
tends to keep it. Our stop watches mark his next lap 1.49. 
That means 82% miles an hour. He must be in earnest. 


DOWN TO THE GRIND OF THE RACE 


Y THE time the string has tailed out so that a car 

is lapped, Bruce-Brown has forced his way ahead 
to third place, fighting Wishart in the other Mercedes, 
a 1912 model; he is driving on his own account. The 
Fiat car is just behind him. The National car is evi- 
dently worrying them both. Bruce-Brown is doing the 
lap in 1.48. 

The string now tears by for a dozen or so rounds in 
this order: Mercedes (De Palma), Mercedes (Wishart), 
National (Bruce-Brown), Fiat (Tetzlaff), Knox (Mul- 
ford), National (Wilcox), the last two changing places 
at times. No. 5, a Case car, a three-ton affair, has al- 
ready come in to change a tire. How that hot rubber 
smells! She is a queer-looking beast, something like a 
whale, more like a tumble-bug, with her curves and her 
patterned radiator. A month ago she was queerer still, 
with a tail behind, her body designed by Hiram Maxim, 
with a “perfect stream line” form. Everything was done 
by scientific theories in her designing, but she is too 
heavy and they have already chopped off several hun- 
dred pounds of superfluous weight. 

But where’s Cocky Wilcox in No. 9? Anxiously we 
strain our eyes! He should be passing by this time. 
There he is, up the stretch, but, to our horror, turning 
in toward the pits. In an instant everyone is excited, 
desperate. Is it a tire or engine trouble? He slows 






down at the pit, shaking his head and scowling. There 
is a horrible pungent smell of scorching rubber from 
the hot tires. Cocky hops out; up goes the hood. 
What’s the matter? Alas, Cocky doesn’t know. 


NEW STRATEGY FOR A CHANGING BATTLE 


HEN for a heartbreaking twenty minutes driver 

and mechanician and manager and helper (bright 
little “Red” Lime greedy for work) explore the engine. 
It has been missing, and nobody knows why. The con- 
sultation seems interminable. A quick tire change and 
get-away by De Palma at the next pit makes our delay 
seem the longer. Incessantly, like fiery arrows, the cars 
shoot by. There goes the Mercer, a shaft of yellow 
with her wire wheels—the chocolate-colored Lexington 
—the dark red Firestone-Columbus, driver and mech- 
anician in bright red uniforms—a thing with a long 
tail like a shark, with men in white, hooded with sand 
veils. The white White darts past, with her rocket- 
shaped stern. She has six cylinders cast en bloc! De 


Palma goes round 
and round the track, 
but Wishart’s car is 
groaning. If she'd 
only “go out”! 

“It’s the exhaust 
valve of this cylin- 
der!” cries Cocky, 
and he rushes for a 
valve lifter. We've 
got to put in a new 
valve, no matter 
how long it takes. 
“Try a file on that!” 
yells Johnnie. More 
red devils pass, 
grinning at us, the 
crew of the Sim- 

plex car, a sym- 

Jinishing second and, “For God’s 

sake, where’s the key 

to this valve? Who's got a knife?” The technical com- 

mittee, Mr. Edwards, is watching to see that no one but 

the driver or the mechanician does work on the car.’ The 

two pitmen now outside can only advise and hand them 

the tools. They all seem so cool and slow—horribly 

slow !—but there’s no use getting flustered. That will 

only “gum everything up.” There’s one comfort, Bruce- 
Brown has now forged ahead to second place. 

“Put it on the outside!” yells Red. “Come on, now!” 
30b Burman, in a plumed helmet, flashes by in his big 
Cutting, with a fish tail, and disks on his rear wheels. 
Those disks were once on his and on other front wheels 
also, and were intended to decrease the wind resistance, 
but they only increased it instead, acting like aeroplanes, 
wedging the air so that it was too hard work steering. 

The valve is out at last—no wonder poor “Red” 
sweated at the crank trying to turn the engine over. It 
is warped and jammed. In goes another. Word comes 
that No. 24 is out of the race. Why? Nobody knows. 

She is the Opel car, a German make. 

"mg Fast and light she is, but too far 

from home. It’s the factory organ- 

ization behind a car that counts in a 

long race. Extra men, extra parts, 

money, tools, time, and trouble to 
spend. 

Already our plan of campaign has 
changed. With No. 9 losing so much 
time, Joe Dawson in No. 8, our baby, 
has long ago been signaled to “beat 
it.” The man at the telephone on 
the back stretch has put up the news 
on the bulletin board for. him, and 
Joe reads it as he tears past. There’s 
small chance for Cocky in No. 9 as 
he pulls out, a forlorn hope with a 
grin on him. His engine is working 
well enough and he’s a good gambler. 
But there’s no use breaking his neck 
and working his car too hard now. 

Look! There’s a strap in the track. 
Edwards brings it to the pits. A 
strap? No! Johnnie Aitken, at a 
glance, recognizes it as the padding to the tank of the 
Opel car. His eyes are like telescopes. He can see 
all four tires on a car whizzing past at eighty miles an 
hour and tell how long they will last. Usually they are 
good for ten laps after the tread is worn down to the 
fabric. Well, any good pitman ought to be able to see 
as much. With his eyes shut, too, he should be able to 
tell what car is passing. The Lozier’s war cry is harsh 
and splitting, crackling wickedly. The Mercedes makes 
a ferocious roaring bark, the Mercer is a hard, even, low 
rumble. By the way, how about the Mercer, the favorite 
of yesterday's betting? She’s dropping back in the line, 
isn’t she? Yes, and here she comes now—flap, flap, flap, 
flap !—with the mechanician holding his left arm upright 
and pointing with his right hand to the rear tire. The 
tread is half off, whipping the ground like a flail. 

De Palma, too, comes in at last. How we have longed 
for him to get into trouble! In thirty-two seconds he’s 
off with a new shoe. Without doubt the Mercedes has 
the fastest, snappiest pit work—one little Michelin man 
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Continued on page 26) 


The line-up just befure the race showing crews and cars, and, in front, the pace-making car which showed the way once around the course for the flying start 
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The Galveston Causeway 
The new causeway, connecting the city of Galveston with the mainland, was opened for traffic on May 25. It is the second struc- 
ture of its kind in the world, ranking next to the Flagler railroad bridge on the Florida Keys. It has been two and a half years 

= in building and has cost $2,000,000. It «ccommodates passenger and freight trains, electric cars, automobiles, wagons, and pedes- 

= trians. It rests upon thirty piers and has in the center a lift bridge of one hundred foot span for allowing the passage of vessels 





Turkish Prisoners of War 
Turkish prisoners from the islands of Rhodes and Stampalia leaving the railroad station at Caserta in Italy. The islands of Cos 
and Chios have also been attacked. The Turkish Government has retaliated for this move by ordering the expulsion of all Italians 


residing in Turkish possessions. The only people excepted are widows, orphans, and artisans, A fund is being collected for the refugees 
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Wilbur Wright making the fiist flight ever made 
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ILBUR WRIGHT, the first 

man to make a flight in a self- 
propelled heavier-than-air machine, 
and the father of aviation, died on 
May 30 at his home in Dayton, Ohio, 
after four weeks of illness. Thus 
passes one of the most remarkable 
men of our era, a man who in a dec- 
ade rose from the ranks of the un- 
known to a place among the greatest 
of great men, and by giving humanity 
wings, thus realizing a dream which 
had tantalized the race perhaps since 
the very birth of intellect, earned for 
himself a place with the great mas- 
ter builders of civilization — with 
Watt, Stephenson, Morse, Edison, 
and Bell 

\s the story of the achievement 
runs, Wilbur Wright and his brother, 
Orville Wright, two men of remark- 
able characteristics, sons of the Rev. 
Milton Wright, were presented in 
their boyhood, thirty-odd years ago, 
with a toy helicopter, a_butterfly- 
shaped contrivance, consisting of 
paper wings fitted with a tin pro- 
peller, which, when made to revolve 
by twisted rubber, caused the toy 
to shoot forward through the air. 
That toy fired their imagination, and 
they saw it, in magnified form, capa- 
ble.of carrying a man 

Their attempt to fly large heli- 
copters constructed on the idea of the 
toy did not bring practical results, 
and until 1806 they did not give the 
matter of artificial flight more than 
passing attention. In the summer of 
that year, however, the news of the 
accident and death of Otto Lilienthal, 
the German champion of gliding 
flight, stirred them to action, and 
they set themselves to study aerody- 
namics and the works of Lilienthal, 
Mouillard, Chanute, Maxim, and 
Langley, the most prominent experi- 
menters at that time. 

Their experiments with a glider be- 
gan in the fall of 1900 at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. There, on the bar- 
ren sand dunes of North Carolina, 
these two intrepid investigators took 
the theories and tried them one by 
one—only to find, after two years of 
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Wilbur Wright, born April 16, 1867 — died Map 30, 1912 
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hard, discouraging work, that all were 
based more or less on guesswork. 
Thereupon they cast aside the the- 
ories and patiently put the appa- 
ratus through a thousand gliding 
tests, ever changing, adding, modify- 
ing—setting down the results after 
each glide, comparing and changing 
again and again, advancing inch by 
inch, until they had, at last, devel- 
oped a glider wonderfully exact, 
which, when fitted with a light motor, 
also invented by them, made _in- 
itial flights on December 17, 1903, of 
from twelve to fifty-nine seconds’ 
duration. That was the birth of the 
aeroplane, the flimsy, iconoclastic 
thing which evades Newton’s laws, 
eliminates frontiers, and promises to 
expand civilization as much as have 
the steamship, the railway, and elec- 
tricity. 

In 1908 the brothers set forth to 
conquer the world, Wilbur going to 
Europe, Orville remaining in Amer- 
ica. The world was astonished at the 
wonder of their invention, and they 
were feted by nations, honored by 
crowned heads and representative sci- 
entific bodies, and acclaimed by wildly 
enthusiastic crowds. Their machines 
were acquired forthwith for use in 
the armies of different nations, and 
there sprang up an army of aviators. 

Of late years the interests which 
have been making capital out of the 
developments of inventors and pro- 
fessionals who followed the Wrights 
rose to contest, or refused to ac- 
knowledge, the full extent of the 
value of the contribution of the 
Wrights, and the brothers, especially 
Wilbur, with uncompromising tenac- 
ity, put up a fight in different coun- 
tries to establish their rights. 

Some of these suits were nearing 
their conclusion when Wilbur died. 
It is significant that the report of 
his death removed all prejudices, and 
in Europe the press and the authori- 
ties frankly admitted the mistake and 
joined in acknowledging that “there 
were no real flights in Europe until 
Wright came with a machine entirely 
the product of his own brain.” 
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ELL, Jim never said a word of Denver, or of 
moving us off the peak. He was in Denver 
more than half the time himself, between the 
business end of the mine and the litigation that began 
just as soon as we made the strike, as it always does. 
And down there he was living at the Brown Palace, 


while we were up in the cabin. And he would go on to 
New York from Denver without ever telling me he 
was going. 

I waited and waited till one day the children came 
running in and told me that papa had set the men to 
dig the cellar for our new house, over by the Little 
Benny. Jim had just come in from Denver that morn- 
ing and I had scarcely seen him. I sent the children 
back to tell him to come to the cabin; that I wanted to 
see him. 

When he came in I said: “Jim, what are you doing 
over there? Are you starting to build a new house up 
here?” 

“Why, of course,” said he, just as though no other 
plan could possibly be imagined. ‘We can’t go on liv- 
ing in this cabin. Don’t you want a decent house to 
live in?” 

“No, I don’t,” said I; “not up here. 
going to move to Denver?” 

“Move to Denver!” said he, as if I had said some 
foolish thing. “We aren’t going to move to Denver. 
Why should we?” 

“Jim Bainsbury,” said I, “do you mean to tell me you 
are going to keep us up here on this mountain now 


When are we 


that we've struck it?” 


EB Be Jim began to shout at me, as he always did if 
I showed the slightest opposition. 

“Why, of course I am,” he yelled. “Ain’t the mine 
here? A man wants his home where his business is, 
don’t he?’ 

“Jim Bainsbury,” said I, “you know you are in Den- 


ver as much as you are here.” 

“Well, I don’t care if I am,” said he; “you shut your 
mouth and mind your own business.” 

Then he strode off. 

I was filled with an ungovernable rage. It came on 
me as if I were possessed. The utter injustice of the 
thing made me feel as though I should go insane. And 
accompanying it was that feeling of deadly helpless- 
ness, because I couldn’t talk up to Jim; I never could. 
The four children were hanging around, and the min- 
ute he was out of sight I sent Benny, the oldest, for 
two horses out of the mine stable I took the baby, 
who was then eight years old, up in front of me, and 
the other three got up in a row on the other, and we 
started away down the mountain, forever, as it proved. 
I never saw the old hill again. I left all our clothes 
behind; but I took my money and my bankbook. I had 
a few hundreds on it in my own mame. 

When Jim came home he found the house empty, and 
went over to the boarding house to eat dinner. That 
evening he followed me down to my uncle’s. 


E CAME in very blustery, and began to swear the 
minute he got in the room. But I didn’t see him. I 
never saw him again till we were in the Denver house. 
My aunt extended the courtesies when he came. The 
great point with my aunt was that she wasn’t afraid 
of any human being. And she had a tongue like a 
combined razor and automobile when she let it go. Jim 
was a great man to swear and talk loud and harsh 
But he was slow and heavy For quick action and 
staying power he wasn’t in it with my aunt 

He got a laying out that day that made his hair curl, 
and then she turned him out of the house. I heard it. 
Oh, it was lovely. My aunt is a wonder to me. She 
can tell a person the most awful truths about him- 
self, without the least excitement or anger, and maybe 
the next minute she will be brushing off his coat or 
giving him medicine for a sore throat, or something 
like that; while my way is to bear and bear in silence, 
and if I ever once get mad enough to say those terrible 
things, I never want to touch or see the person again. 

From that day on my aunt talked to everybody that 
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you married her. 


came in the house; and she was such a cold, convincing, 
unexcited speaker that pretty soon Jim began to hear 
all over town that he was so mean that now he had 
struck it rich he wouldn’t let his wife ‘go to Denver. 
That was the sort of thing that killed Jim, for it made 
people laugh at him. 


“O AFTER a while Jim came back, mighty mild and 
meek for him. I heard all she said through the 
stovepipe hole into my room. It was better than a play. 
“So, Jim,” said my aunt, “you're willing to keep a 
civil tongue in your head and talk business now, are 
you? Well, now, I’ll tell you some things that it’ll be 
for the good of your soul to know. First, that girl 
upstairs there was earning fourteen dollars a week when 
She didn’t need any man to support 
her, and she wasn't tagging around after you or any 
man to marry her. You know that, for ‘tis well I re- 
member how the kid came running to me the first day 
you ever saw her, because you tried to be too familiar 
with her. And I'll tell that around the town, too, if 
you like.” 

“You old—” began Jim. 

“There, there, don’t say it, Jim Bainsbury,” said she 
“T’ve been married thirty-seven years and never allowed 
my husband to call me out of my name, and I'll not 
begin with you. I didn’t ask you to come to my house, 
and now you're here you'll keep a civil tongue or I'll 
call the police. Just remember I’m not your wife. 

“T wonder at you, Jim,” she went on, in that calm, 
pacific voice. “I do, indeed. Why, everybody that 
strikes it moves to Denver to live, and in a year or 
two you'd be wanting to move down there yourself. But 
just because ’tis Connie that wants it you've set yourself 
against it like the goat you are. Now let me tell you 
one thing. That girl upstairs there will never go back 
on the hill to live. That’s settled, and you may as well 
get used to it, for it doesn’t make any difference whether 
you like it or not. Fifteen years she’s worked and 
toiled up there, and there’s not a man ever worked on 
Fairview that won’t say a good word for her. Her life’s 
an open book. The whole of Leadville knows what she’s 
done, and that after fifteen years of it you’re too stingy 
to let her off the hill. 

“Now if you'll give her the money to go to Denver, 
all right. If she’d been working for herself all these 
years, she’d have had money enough to go herself. But 
if you won't give 
it to her, she'll go 
anyway. She can 
take a boarding 
house and run it, 
or even a_ hotel. 
Maybe she and I 
will take one to- 
gether. I’ve had 
about enough of 
Leadville. I'd like 
to get down where 
me lungs would 
contract a_ little 
She can keep her 
self and her chil- 
dren, and have 
them in school.” 

“The law would 
give the children 
to me,” said Jim 

“No, it wouldn’t, 
Jim. The law 
makes fathers and 
mothers equal legal 
guardians of their 
own children in 
this State. The 
women of Colo 
rado have the vote, 
pra ise be, and 
that’s the first law 
they got through 
after they got it 
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And if we went into court and showed that there's 
not a school on the hill, and that those children haye 
never had any schooling, and that their father is a rich 
man and too stingy to let them live where they can get 
an education, what do you think the court would say? 
And what d’ye think the papers would say?” 

“Good God! You wouldn’t go to the papers, would 
you?” said Jim. 

“T’'ll go to every paper in Denver and Leadville, and 
give interviews to them all. Indeed, that little reporte 
boy from the ‘Herald’ was up here snooping aroulll 
yesterday. I put him off, but I'll not do it again.” 

Well, all about it was that without even coming near 
us again Jim went off to Denver and bought a house on 
Capitol Hill, and sent word to me that | was to go down 
and furnish the house and move'in. And he never got 
back till we were all settled in the new place. 

But I think Jim hated me from that day. I had beaten 
him, and he couldn't forget it. For two or three years 
things went on without any trouble, but that was because 
there was no way he could make trouble. 


Y FIRST business after I got to Denver was to 

settle the children in school. But I found that they 
did not fit exactly into the grades where their age and 
size would naturally place them. So I got a governess to 
come four hours a day and coach them for their proper 
grades, and I took their lessons right along with them. 
I worked hardest on spelling of anything, for I never 
could spell. But I studied history and geography and 
all kinds of things. Then I took in all kinds of lectures 
and concerts, and | 
woman’s club and sat through meet- 


joined the 


ing after meeting and paper after } 

paper, trying to make out what it 

was all about. Then I would go 

home and ask the governess to ex y 
plain. I shall always feel grateful 4 
to that woman. She never smiled, ] 

no matter what I asked. One morn- ‘ 


ing I asked her to tell me all about 
art I found the women at the 
club seemed to think a great deal 
about art. Another day I asked 


her to please explain literature. , 
I used to make a list of the 
strange things I heard about dur 





He would behave so rudely to them that I had to give it up 
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ing the day to ask her about. I came across one of those 
old lists the other day. It ran: “Oversoul” ; “diminished 
seventh”; “Emerson”; “pre-Raphaelites”; ‘“culturine” ; 
“fin de siécle”; “modernity”; “vertical writing”; “high 
handshake”; “high-brow.” So you can see that many 
things were puzzling me. I was absorbing my new cul- 
ture in chunks, as it were. I felt all mixed up inside. 
But I was not stupid. I was merely ignorant. I knew 
I was due to make a laughing stock of myself, and I 
kept very quiet and attracted uo attention. 

While this process of assimilation was going on for 
two or three years I had no open trouble with Jim. I 
think now if he had known what the governess meant 
to me he would have sent her away. But I never said 
anything to him about my studies. I did at first, but he 
only laughed and said some sneering thing, so I said 
no more. He was away 
a great deal, and when 
he was in Denver he 
rarely spent an evening 
at home. But suddenly 
I swept out into the 
full light of publicity, 
as it were. It was this 
way. 

They were always 
having little entertain- 
ments of one kind or 
another at the club— 
Christmas trees for 
children of the mem- 
bers or for poor chil- 
dren; luncheons for 
distinguished guests, 
or evening receptions 
to which the husbands 
were invited. They 
got in the way of put- 
ting me in charge of 
these affairs. They 
never asked me to read 
a paper or get up a lit- 
erary program, but 
they would ask me 
to take charge of the 
refreshments and _ the 
social and financial end 
of the thing. Finally 
they bought land and 
put up a new club- 
house. There were a 
thousand women in the 
club, drawn from 
among the most influ- 
ential families in the 
city. Their interest in 
the clubhouse was in 
tense, and affected their 
friends and relatives, so that many thousands of promi- 
nent persons in the city were interested in the enterprise 
It was decided that the new building should be formally 
opened by a great fair to clear off the remaining debt. 
It was to be a huge affair, running a week, such as a 
competent amusement director would charge a high price 
for managing. I was dumfounded when the board of 
trustees voted to make me manager-in-chief of this fair. 


\ JELL, it was the biggest thing of its kind that ever 
' came off in Denver. Wecleared $20,000. I devoted 
weeks to preparations; appointed scores of committees ; 
arranged entertainments for each afternoon and even- 
ing; got up a kirmess; oversaw the erection of the 
carpenter work; sold concessions; planned every detail 
f the refreshment room, and canvassed the United 
States for available novelties and attractions 

It made a terrible sensation, and had an amazing and 
totally unexpected effect on my life. In the first place, 
it launched me in Denver society. It had brought me in 
intimate contact with a number of rich and prominent 
women. After the fair they called on me and invited 
me to their homes. I began to receive great numbers 
f invitations to luncheons, dinners, evening receptions, 
and even great balls. The papers had printed columns 
hout the fair, and every column was full of Mrs 
Bainsbury, and they used my picture and commented on 
ny clothes and good looks. 

The second result of the fair was that Jim was per- 
fectly infuriated. He seemed to think the notice and 
ittention I was receiving were a personal insult to 
him. He immediately began the strain that he has 
harped on ever since; that is, that it was he who had 
made all the money, and I that was getting ‘all the 
glory of it. It doesn’t seem possible, but Jim appeared 
to be jealous of me. I don’t think it was really jealousy, 
ut a kind of hurt to his self-love, to think nobody 
paid any attention to him, and that they were paying so 
nuch to me. Of course, miners that strike it rich and 
move down from the hills are quite an old story in 
Yenver. One needs to have a little something else in 
rder to catch on 


fee ordered me never again to have anything to do with 
any public entertainment in Denver. He ordered 
1e to refuse all invitations. I was forced to refuse 
hose for evening affairs, anyway, because, though of 
uurse he was invited, he would not go to one of them. 
When he encountered any of my friends in the house 
e would barely respond to an introduction to them 
Then he wou'd not go away. He would sit down in the 
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room, without speaking, and just sit there. Of course 
they would go away as soon as they could. He sneered 
at every one of them and at me. “Society lady” was 
his chief taunt for me. 

“Where would you have been with all your fine so- 
ciety folks if I hadn’t married you?” he would say; 
“working in their kitchen, most likely.” 

“I’m responsible for all this,” he said one day, when 
he found some invitations on the hall table where the 
postman had left them. 

“IT made the money to buy this house and make you 
a fine society lady, and now you get all the benefit of 
it. What benefit do I get out of it, slaving at the mine 
all the time, and not even a home any more?” 

“Jim,” said I desperately, “what’s the matter with 
your home? Isn’t it comfortable? Look at that.” And 





He left me with nothing but a dressing gown 


I threw open the dining-room door and showed him the 
table, set as pretty as could be, and all ready for him. 

“Jim,” said I, “what do you want to do with the 
money? If you don’t want to use it to live in a nice 
way, how do you want to spend it? Is it my fault if 
people are nice to me? How does it hurt you if I go 
out a little and enjoy myself? Did you ever find this 
house out of order, or sit down to a bad meal in it?” 

“Shut your lip, you said he, and called me a bad 
name. That was the way he always shut me off, and I 
was always so afraid he would do it before the children 
or the help that I hardly spoke to him except when we 
were alone 

Now when Jim began this new phase, demanding that 
| should give up everything outside the house, refuse 
all invitations and snub all my friends, I sat down one 
day and took stock of things, as it were. I had been 
married at sixteen, had lived nine, years in the cabin 
and six at the mine. When I left Fairview my young- 
est child was eight years old, my oldest fourteen, and | 
was just under thirty-one. I then thought of myself as 
It never occurred to me that I could be 
young and happy and have good times myself any more 
My plans for the future were only for the children. For 
myself I asked only that I might have a little time to 
attend to the children, that I might live without a dish- 
rag in my hands all the time, and that I might see a little 
of the world, and not be chained for life to the hills. 


an old woman. 


UT four years in Denver had changed my ideas. I 
was now thirty-five. That long, thin figure of mine, 
all arms and legs, had filled out until it was simply mag- 
nificent. I had learned how to dress myself, how to 
take care of my hands and my hair; how to carry my 
clothes. I had found out that I was still young and 
good-looking, and that I could enjoy myself as well as 
I ever did. It was my frank, childish enjoyment of very 
simple social things, I think, that made people like m« 
I enjoyed every little ordinary party so much that blase 
people liked to have me around 
good times I had missed as a girl 

I could not see for the life of me what hurt I did by 
having these good times. I never neglected my home. 
I know how to run a kitchen and a house. I knew Jim’s 
tastes; I always catered to them. He always had 


I was having all the 


everything about the house exactly as he wanted it 
My Benny was away at the Columbia School of Mines 
now, and my oldest girl was at a finishing schvol in the 
East. The two younger girls went to day school at 
Miss Wolcott’s. I did not neglect them. I knew where 
they were and what they were doing at all times. I no 





longer made or washed their clothes or cooked their 
food. Why should I? Jim did not shovel the paths 
when it snowed, or drive his own automobile, or black 
his own boots. He lived just as luxuriously as I did, 
despite the fact that he sneered because I was “too 
good” to cook or do housework any more. Nor did he 
handle the pick and drill any more, as he once had. He 
managed the mine, as I managed the house and the 
bringing up of the children. 

“My mother never belonged to women’s clubs,” he 
would say. “My mother never went to balls and parties. 
She found her happiness in her home and her children.” 

Well, his mother was a poor, hard-working woman all 
her life. I suspect that she took such pleasures as her 
means permitted her to do, and that a quilting bee or 
a church social were just as wild dissipation for her as 
a card party or a mati- 
née for me. 

More than that, I 
had seen other men 
with their wives since 
I came to Denver. I 
had seen the interest 
they took in everything 
their wives did; and 
how their wives would 
sit down and tell them 
everything they had 
been doing the minute 
they got into the house. 
I had seen men taking 
their wives to dinners 
and evening parties. I 
had seen how nice some 
men could be to guests 
whom their wives were 
entertaining. I knew 
the feeling some wives 
had toward their hus- 
bands; a perfect trust 
and confidence such as 
children have for their 
parents. I even knew 
some men that kissed 
their wives every time 
they left the house or 
came back, although 
they had been married 
for years. 

Those women lived 
exactly the sort of life 
which Jim had forbid- 
den me to lead. That 
is, they had friends, 
and entertained them, 
and were entertained 
by them. I could not 
feel that I was unrea- 
sonable, according to the standards I saw around me. 
And I could not help feeling that Jim was. 

The upshot was that I did not obey Jim. I said nothing 
at all to him, but just went on my own way. I accepted 
such invitations as I could return, and extended such 
hospitality as I was able to. But the thing would not 
work. If I went out, I had to entertain in return. I 
could get up the nicest little luncheons myself, or re- 
freshments for an afternoon card party. But for a big 
affair I had to have a caterer. 

The time came when | had to give a big afternoon 
reception to clear off my obligations. I went to a 
caterer, and had in his colored waiters. 


NEVER had any money. Jim paid the bills monthly. 

As I have said, he was not naturally stingy; and 
usually paid them without grumbling. But this caterer’s 
bill showed him that I had been entertaining, and he 
came home storming 

I said nothing, as usual. When I needed the services 
of a caterer again I simply went for them. But the man 
told me that Mr. Bainsbury had told him never again 
to fill an order for our house which Mr. Bainsbury 
himself had not authorized. As I stood looking at him, 
aghast, he remarked in a disagreeable tone: “The same 
order has been sent to every caterer in town.” 

Another time the Children’s Aid Society, which had 
been organized to help Judge Lindsey’s work in the 
Juvenile Court, was going to give a fair to raise funds 
for the boys’ summer camp. They begged and im- 
plored me to take charge of the fair. I was deeply 
interested in Lindsey’s work, although that’ was long 
before he became famous. I steadfastly refused, on 
Jim’s account, to take charge of the whole fair, but I 
consented to be chairman of the refreshment com- 
mittee, a big job in itself. 


HEN Jim found this out, trom the papers, he 

ordered me to resign. I made no reply, but | 
did not resign. The day the fair was to open he came 
into my room before I was up in the morning, yanked 
down every dress I had in the world from the clothes 
press, stuffed them all into two trunks before my face 
and eyes, and took them off to Leadville. He left me 
with nothing but a dressing gown. I had to send word 
that I was sick, and it was true. He kept me in my 
room for five days, with nothing to wear out of it. 

He would not let my aunt in the house, and he 
would never let me go to Leadville to see her, not even 
to her funeral. And she died, and was buried; the best 
friend I had in the world, without my seeing her again. 
15 ( Continued on page 36) 
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Ohio Puts Her Best Foot Backward and Cripples Her School System 


NE year ago the General Assembly of Ohio con- 

structed a sublime and impressive curiosity of 

legislation. The so-called “Smith Law” was 
passed on May 31, 1911, and two days later it was 
approved by the Governor of Ohio and went down 
on the statute books as law. 

It provides, practically, that the tax rate in all the 
taxing districts of Ohio shall be one per cent flat on 
all kinds of property. 1 say “practically” it provides 
this, because under the Smith Law there are technical 
possibilities of advancing the rate as far as two per 
cent; but these are so remote and beset with extraor- 
dinary conditions and difficulties that they may be quite 
safely disregarded. 

This hasn’t a bad sound—maybe not even an inter- 
esting sound; but even at this early day, hardly a year 
since the law was approved, a list of its effects makes 
very profitable reading. Even though you may not 
live anywhere near Ohio, it is still profitable for rea- 
sons which will appear later. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS VIRTUALLY PENNILESS 

ETURNS are already in from the first piece of gen- 

eral State-wide damage done by the Smith Law 
It has crippled the public school system. The public 
schools of Ohio are virtually penniless. 

The school boards of sixty Ohio cities, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Findlay, Lorain, Lima, Mansfield, 
Marion, Marietta, Springfield, Niles, Painesville, Xenia, 
and Youngstown report that their local income is re- 
duced nearly one-fifth—about nineteen per cent. 

Retrenchment is obviously the only policy. Accord- 
ingly eight of these cities have dropped special branches 
like kindergartens, music, drawing, writing, etc. 

Eight more, in addition to dropping special subjects, 
have reduced the teaching force in the grade schools 
and high schools, thus increasing the number of pupils 
to be taken care of by the remaining teachers. One 
city has reduced the number of teachers from eighty- 
six to sixty-nine. Another has dismissed nearly one- 
fifth of its entire teaching force. 

Seven have reduced the school year by 
weeks to one month. 

Two have reduced salaries. One city has cut off 
$50 a year apiece from 286 teachers. “Shocking!” you 
will say, as you realize that teachers are already among 
the poorest paid of the earth. Yes, it is shocking; but 
what can the school board do? Their only option is 
to close some of the schools. Indeed, certain small 
schools in one of the northern districts are reported 
as having closed already—in these cases the boards 
appear to have had no option at all. 

One city has built a new high school and two grade 
schools and has no money to finish and equip them, so 
they are standing idle. Another has been forced to leave 
a magnificent high-school building half finished. Still 
another has thrown over the Carnegie Library, which 
has hitherto been supported out of the school fund. 

I am aware that it is not particularly good journal- 
ism for me to refrain from naming these cities. | 
desire by all means, however, to keep attention fixed 
upon the State-wide calamity of the Smith Law, and 
not risk diverting any of it to the helpless and unfor- 
tunate local school authorities in these places. Tom L. 
Johnson once told Mr. “The difference be- 
tween us is that you are after the lawbreakers, while 
I am after the lawmakers Let us keep our minds 
on the lawmakers—the Legislature that constructed 
and passed this bill and the Governor, Judson Har- 
mon, who approved i 


including 


from two 


Roosevelt : 


CLEVELAND DRAWS ON CONTINGENT FUND 


HE fact that school conditions are even now no 

worse is due to a surprising number of school dis- 
tricts having, for one purpose or another, accumulated 
a surplus. Some were working toward a building fund; 
and to get through the current year these took advan- 
tage of the legal privilege of transferring such funds 
over to current expenses on an order from the court. 
Thus the progressive city of Cleveland draws heavily 
on its contingent fund in order to tide itself over. Alli- 
ance reduced its contingent fund by $12,000 in order to 
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pay salaries. Steubenville, also having a surplus of 
$23,000, could live awhile on its own fat. Springfield 
has been living on its surplus this year. A member of 
the Springfield school board told me that they were 
$27,000 behind and had no idea what would become of 
them next year. His opinion of the Smith Law was 
as vigorous and convincing a piece of rhetoric as I ever 
heard. 

I wish I might quote his precise language, but per- 
haps it would be a little unscrupulous to do so. 

Cleveland is in hard straits. One of the Board of 
Education said to me frankly that they were facing an 
apparently insoluble problem. The cost of the Cleve- 
land schools will increase next year by no less than 
$150,000, and there is no way to meet it; for under the 
provisions of this truly remarkable statute there are 
two limitations on the amount of money that can be 
raised. Not only can no more be had than can be 
raised with a maximum levy of one per cent, but also 
no more can be had in 1912 than either was or might 
have been levied for in 1910, plus six per cent! Here 
is the text of the Smith Law: 


the intent and purpose of this act being to pro- 
vide the total amount of taxes which may be levied 1 
the year 1911 or in any year thereafter, for all purposes, 
shall not exceed, in the aggregate, the total amount of 
taxes levied in the year 1910, plus six per cent thereof, 
for the year 1912, nine per cent for the year 1913, and 
twelve per cent thereof for any year thereafter; or 
such less amount as may be produced by the levy of a 
maximum rate of ten mills on each dollar, ete. 


Now, however this might answer for rural districts 
and places where population is stationary, it certainly 
makes witch’s work of financing rapidly growing cities 
like Cleveland. Cleveland’s growth is so rapid that no 
doubt at this moment, by a conservative estimate, she 
needs twice as much new school space as her depleted 
building fund could possibly furnish. And the run- 
ning expenses of her schools, as I just said, will be 
statutory six per cent ahead of 
It will be interest- 


far more than the 
what they were two years ago. 
ing to see what happens. 


CITIES ALSO WILL BE HIT 


HE above, then, is a fairly liberal sample of gen- 

eral conditions in the Ohio schools in the early 
spring of 1912, after one year’s operation under the 
egregious Smith Law. Perhaps by the time this article 
is in your hands these schools will have closed for the 
There will be coal and other supplies to buy, 
growth to provide for—and the treas- 
Unless the Smith Law is so sub- 
there 


summer. 
repairs to make, 
ury will be empty. 
stantially amended as to dmount to a _ repeal, 
seems no chance at all but that the whole public school 
system of Ohio will collapse. 

But the schools are only the first to droop under 
the blighting breath of the Smith Law. The munici- 
palities, the cities themselves, are beginning to arrange 
their budgets and compare them with the amount of 
resources available under this marvel of benighted re- 


actionism. I could not find an official among all those 


[ interrogated in five Ohio cities who forecast anything 
else but that the municipal governments themselves, in 
all their departments, would be as 
of January as the schools are now. 
sonable 


“short” after the first 
There is no rea- 
doubt of it 





Now for the history of the Smith Law. 


It is a gro- 
tesque and desperate expedient to enforce that hoary 


iniquity, the general property tax. Ohio has always be- 
lieved in the principle of the general property tax, and 
always tried by every conceivable means to enforce an 
assessment of personal property. She has never suc- 
ceeded—this is axiomatic. Nobody ever yet succeeded. 
It is a notorious fact that whoever has money enough 
or wit enough may freely evade the tax on personal 
property. Only the poor, the ignorant, the estates of 
widows, orphans, and imbeciles—and the conscientious 

ever pay it. I have had quite a long familiarity with 
taxation in various parts of the world, and I never 
met but one man who really believed that personal 
property can be assessed. This is Judge Robert M. 
Dittey, president of the Ohio State Tax Commission. 
I do not want to be construed into any disrespect for 
Judge Dittey or his views. On the contrary, I have 
the greatest respect for him personally and for any 
honest, robust faith like his, by whomsoever held and 
however far I may, as a matter of opinion, dissent from 
it. I mention Judge Dittey only because it seems to me 
that among men of practical acquaintance with taxa- 
tion he must stand nearly alone in his belief. There 
may be others, but I have never seen them. 


VAIN EFFORTS TO CATCH ELUSIVE PERSONALTY 


HIO has made raid after raid on personalty, with 
never a show of success. She assessed credits 
and credits faded away like the mists of morning. Shi 
assessed bank deposits—and of a sudden no one seemed 
to have any money. She assessed watches—and _ pri 
ently there seemed to be more 
jewelers’ windows than there were in the pockets of 
all Ohio. She prescribed the most dreadful penalties 
for perjured returns—but no one ever went to jail 
She employed detectives on commission—“tax ferrets” 
but the returns of personalty only shrank the mors 
In short, more vigorously and _ persistently, 
than any State in the Union, 
means available to the power of 


watches in the very 


probably, 
Ohio has tried ever 
constitutional and 
statute law in order to assess personal property, and 
she has had no better success with one than anothet 
Personalty has been suppressed, sequestered, moved 
of the State; all with perfect convenience to the owne! 
but the assessor had only laughter for his pains. Thi 
whole melancholy history of these attempts only en 
forces the moral that Ohio seems never willing to learn 
tax nothing that can move, unless it is something that 
you particularly want to get rid of. 

Meanwhile low assessed valuations, combined with 
the slimness in returns of personal property, resulted 
in a high local rate; and Ohio’s large farming popula 
tion has of late been grumbling at it. 


THE STRANGEST SUPERSTITION IN THE WORLD 


\RMERS, as a rule, are generally friendly to the gen 
eral property tax, because they think—Heaven know 
why—that it really does tax the rich city man’s personal 
property. This is one of the strangest superstitions in 
the world. It may arise out of the fact that a farmer’s 
own personalty is usually for the most part in tangible 
property—of a character, too, that can be rather easily 
appraised, such as live stock, farm implements, and th« 
like. Knowing that an assessor can walk over his farm 
and get a pretty fair idea of what he has, he may think 
it is equally easy to get at and size up the city man’s pile of 
intangibles—stocks, bonds, and the like. However, the 
fact is that the farmer is usually stanch for the general 
property tax and cuts his own throat thereby unawares 
So, with the farmer’s grumbling at the high rate and 
personalty still fighting shy of the assessor, the Ohi 
Legislature seems to have said to itself: “Well, since 
we have a State full of liars, we may as well make the 
best of the situation. We have tried to drive personal 
property out into the open, tried to smoke it out and 
ferret it out. Now let’s try to coax it out. If we put 
out a lure of a low flat rate on all forms of property 
the big holders of intangibles may ‘fall for it.’ Either 
they will be magnanimous and tell the truth, or els¢ 


they will deem it less bother to pay the low-rate tax 


on their personalty than to dodge it. 
1 (Concluded on page 29) 
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ocial Usurpation of 


Our Colleges 


IV.— Princeton 


By OWEN JOHNSON 





HE Princeton system of open 

clubs, taking their membership 

from the Junior and Senior 
classes, is to-day in its present evolu- 
tionary stage probably the fairest and 
most elastic among college systems. Po- 
tentially, in the possible developments 
which may result when outside influences 
and the right of inheritance passing from 
father to son shall have had time to 
effect what is now a young and untried 
system, the Princeton open club organi- 
zation seems to me to be one of the 
greatest danger. 

’rinceton has lately suffered much 
from purely destructive and uninformed 
criticism that has not had the advantages 
of the comparative point of view. Let it 
be said at once whatever the potential 
dangers of the club system—and they are 
very grave—at the present day Prince- 
ton has a record of democratic reform 
superior to any other university. It is 
still free from narrowness and snobbery, 
while the general life is distinguished 














for its simplicity and democracy. ‘ 
Chere has been much partisan exploi- A] 

tation of the dissensions which resulted 

from President Woodrow Wilson’s pro- 

posal of the quadrangle system, its rejection and his 
subsequent opposition to the proposed graduate school. 
Much resulted from the conflict of uncompromising 
temperanients, but at bottom the difference was one 
if conflicting theories. 


WOODROW WILSON’S FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY 


A‘ PRINCETON there were represented two schools, 
as indeed is true at every university, a rather elastic 
autocracy, self-convinced that the same laws that divide 
society in the outer world inevitably must form social 
divisions in college, and consequently believing in the 
right and even in the necessity of existence of a social 
system which to them was full of pleasant and valuable 
experience. On the other hand was an aggressive democ- 
racy that rejected this theory, insisted that the univer- 
sity should exist independently of worldly cleavages, 
preserve its social autonomy, by self-sufficient standards 
of unrestricted intercourse. The club system represented 
the first. Woodrow Wilson the second, while it is fair to 
add each side had its intolerance and its bigotry 

When President Wilson proposed his quadrangle 
system, he undoubtedly had it in mind as a substitute 
for the rapidly developing club system His quad- 
rangle plan would have organized the university into 
a number of quadrangles, practically into so many 
colleges on the English pattern, dividing the university 
perpendicularly instead of according to classes. Each 
quadrangle was to have its own dining hall. The effect 
of this radical plan would have been to abolish class 


lines by throwing upper and under classmen into inti 








The University Commons, where Freshman and Sophomore 
classes eat together 


mate association, taking from the clubs their distinctive 
character of eating clubs and virtually nullifying this 
important distinction. 

Unfortunately this scheme had one serious defect, 
which permitted the adherents of a social system to at- 
tack it without calling into question the whole theory 
of the club idea. 

The quadrangle system as advocated ran contrary to 
the established American tradition of the autonomy of 
the class, which is the practical American basis of 
democratic association and mutual knowledge. By 
bringing their attack to play on this vulnerable opening 
the opponents of the scheme were able to defeat it, 
without being in the least forced to defend their own 
position, 

What would have happened had the quadrangle plan 
been fashioned on the idea of four quadrangles, one for 
each class, still retaining the quadrangle dining hall, 
is a question of speculation 


FOURTH OF EACH CLASS SOCIALLY MAROONED 


S A GENERAL comment on this much-discussed 

question it seems fair to say that President Wilson’s 
undoubted militant democracy-had the misfortune to pro- 
pose what would have amounted to a surgical operation. 
The problem is too intricate evenywhere, the suscep- 
tibilities and loyalties too keen to be dealt with in such 
fashion. The reforms that must come must be of 
natural evolution, back to the unrestricted simplicity 
from which the systems themselves have evolved. It is 
only by strengthening the esprit de corps of the college 





as a democratic whole, by building up a 
higher loyalty, that the members of the 
social systems can gradually be brought 
to perceive the things that are of larger 
importance than the agreeable seclusion 
of their own sets. 

The Princeton upper-class club system, 
like that at Harvard, is based on the 
principle of the home as a meeting place 
for meals three times a day. Unlike the 
Harvard system, which is social, secret, 
and exclusive, the clubs are open to all. 
Members visit one another freely and 
the outsider is welcomed, although in 
the practical working out a natural pride 
on the part of the neutral rather than 
any conscious snobbery on the part of 
the elect prevents much _ intercourse 
here. The fourteen clubs average four- 
teen to twenty men in a.class, and take 
in from 70 to 75 per cent of the total 
membership. The most immediate prob- 
lem to-day is to make some provision for 
the 25 per cent of the class that are so- 
cially marooned. 

As an early lack of proper dormitories 

A has fastened on college and university 
the fraternity system, from the natural 
desire of students to supply a pleasant 

substitute, so the Princeton eating club began from a 
similar deficiency. Probably, if thirty years ago the 
college had had in existence a dining hall capable of 
providing for the whole student body, Princeton to-day 
would be without an organized artificial system. 





THE BIRTH AND RISE OF THE CLUBS 


BOUT thirty years ago members of a private eating 
club determined to hand down their organization to 
the next class. A house was rented, then a clubhouse 
was acquired, and the Ivy Club at Princeton came unpre- 
tentiously into existence. A few years later the Cottage 
Club was formed, then Tiger Inn, Cap and Gown, and 
from that time, at the rate of one in two years, the 
system was added to until five years ago thirteen clubs 
were in existence. At that time President Woodrow 
Wilson refused any further charters. But as the devel- 
opment was manifestly beyond the faculty’s discrimina- 
tion, a fourteenth club was organized in defiance of this 
restriction. To-day Prospect Avenue is given over to 
these clubs which, in the natural competition for visual 
inducements, gradually have constructed more and more 
luxurious clubhouses—a process which will be seen 
likewise in the Sheffield department of Yale University. 
Up to now this system has been exceedingly elastic, 
owing. to the new recruits that have constantly risen. 
In almost all cases, new clubs have been started as a 
democratic protest by members of the Sophomore class 
against the selection of the upper classmen. 
The distinguishing feature of Princeton is this inde- 
pendence of the Sophomore and his ability to enforce 
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Tiger Inn Club, which recruits its members 
among the leaders in athletics 


his preference upon those who would arrogate the 
right of selection. Cottage Club was formed by those 
who preferred to keep their own crowd together rather 
than to go into Ivy with men less naturally congenial. 
The same reason led to the inception of Tiger Inn and 
the other clubs. Princeton men, familiar with this power 
of selection may be justifiably impatient of criticism, 
not realizing that the growth of a system is a very 
different social condition from the phase that results 
when that system becomes established and independent 
and autocratic. 


COLORED SOCKS AS SACRED INSIGNIA 


EN years ago Princeton’s social organizations were 

in a very unsatisfactory way. Freshmen and Sopho- 
more eating clubs existed with special reference to avail- 
ability for the'upper-class system. As a consequence, no 
sooner did a man enter Princeton than he was im- 
mediately attracted or repelled by the instantaneous 
need of social competition. This system was com 
pletely destructive of class unity, engendered much 
bitterness and threw the whole emphasis of the college 
career on social progress. To add to the evils of 
segregation, the clubs adopted, as a means of publicity, 
individual hatbands, whence the name “hatband clubs.” 
The university, early recognizing the harmful effects of 
these organizations, sought unsuccessfully for some 
years to abolish them, with the result of an amusing 
conflict of wits with the shrewd and inventive under- 
graduate mind. 

It was solemnly decreed that no organization could 
pass down its name, expressed as it was in initials, as 
for instance, P. O. N. A. Immediately the threatened 
club elected its successors 


elsewhere, in any consideration of thorough reform in 
the social system, we are brought face to face not with 
the defects of a theory to be reasoned down but with 
economic facts. It is no longer an idea that is threat- 
ened, but a whole system of intrenched property rights. 


THE NARROWING CLUB LINES 


HE club members themselves do not realize what 

insidious and imperceptible changes may come to 
modify what is now a representative and actively demo- 
cratic organization. They themselves individually are 
aware of their responsibility and are open to all sugges- 
tions for bettering conditions, except of course the one 
that threatens the club idea. At the suggestion of the 
Senior Council, an organization similar to that existing 
at Harvard and Yale with such beneficent results, the 
Seniors have given up their club hatbands, just as the 
Yale societies have come to concealing their pins, in order 
that there may be no distinguishing mark of separation 
between themselves and the outsiders. Furthermore, at 
Princeton (and other colleges might copy with profit) 
the Junior and Senior classes hold four to five class 
rallies a year of a social nature where all contribute 
without distinction to the songs and individual vaude- 
ville acts. 

While fourteen clubs exist at Princeton, it is quite 
natural that the prestige is with the four earlier ones, 
and while at present the tendency is not too evident, 
yet inevitably, as like causes must produce like results, 
what has happened elsewhere must happen at Prince- 
ton. Twenty years from now when the real test of the 
system which is now only in its infancy must come, the 
danger is that the clubs will cease to be representative 
of all elements and will have assumed a separate and 
narrow character. Already the Ivy Club has a distinct 
note of social qualification, which is shared in less 
measure by Cottage, and as it is almost inevitable that 
the more important clubs should tend toward a dis- 
tinguishing ideal, there is certainly the danger that 
they may become representatives of social sets as has 
happened at Harvard with Porcellian and A. D. and has 
been the tendency at Yale in the society of Scroll and 
Key and Wolf’s Head. Tiger Inn recruits its member- 
ship largely among the leaders in athletics ; Cap and Gown 
among the literary and intellectual members of the class. 

THAT HEREDITARY TEST—THE SONS OF ALUMNI 

MONG the later clubs, the tendency is to echo the 

note of one of the four leading clubs. As the 
intensity of club competition increases, this separating 
tendency will likewise increase, with the result that 
members will specialize, as it were, in their social ex- 
periences. Nothing can yet be pronounced on the 
dangers of this system until it shall stand the hereditary 





































to keep their own crowd together ¢ 


yy Cottage Club, formed by those who preferred WW 


in the Sophomore class itself. The Ivy Club, it is true, 
lately rejected this right of underclass selection and 
sought to restore the authority completely to the club 
itself. If its method should succeed, which at present 
seems exceedingly doubtful, a distinctive feature of the 
Princeton system, the natural grouping of men in vol- 
untary association as opposed to artificial selection by 
upper classmen, will probably disappear, a change 
deeply to be regretted but one in line with development 
of the social system everywhere 


DORMITORIES ARE LIKE POLITICAL HEADQUARTERS 


NFORTUNATELY, even this system is full of evil 

In fact, this is the one incurable sore of all su 
systems. So long as any system must continue, so lon 
the first unconscious freedom of association of Freshman 
year will be abruptly dispelled. With the beginning « 
he Sophomore term there comes the heartache, the sor 
row and the bitterness, when the spontaneous impuls: 
of youth must be submitted to the thorough calculatio 
and discrimination of worldly standards. By the b 
ginning of Sophomore year at Princeton the class loses 
its harmony and is dispersed into fourteen groups; m¢ 
who are forced into a difficult heeling of their club 
ambition, and men who revolt and withdraw, refusin 
to place themselves in the position of suppliance t 
those in their class who have this sudden power ov 


their future. \s the natural grouping spots are the 
rooms of those selected as “packers,” Princeton dorm 
tories present very much the appearance of political 


headquarters, and National and State politics are not 

carried on with more intensity and seriousness than 

these struggles. The whole thing is indefensible, disil 
lusionizing, unnecessary 








and, complying with the 
letter of the law, reversed 
the order of the initials, 
repeating the process the 
second and third times. 
The decree then went out 
against the use of the dis- 
tinguishing colored hat- 
bands. The indignant 
clubs, forced to comply, 
solemnly decided ‘to pre- 





serve their sacred insignia 
by adopting the same col- 
ored socks—which they 
did with heroic gravity for 
the period of a year, when 
a pursuing sense of humor 
finally overcame their in- 


dignation and they  sur- The Cap and Gown Club, which emphasizes w 
literary inclinations & 


rendered to the inevitable 

The organizations, shorn 
of a lot of their picturesqueness, still continued. Within 
the last few years, however, these were finally and 
effectually abolished by a decree that compelled all 
members of the Freshman class to eat together in th 
University Commons? an order that was next extended 
to the Sophomore class. With this democratic measure, 
the troublesome hatband clubs disappeared, unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung. 

The result obtained is the most significant and demo 
cratic in the American college to-day, a development 
that at Harvard and Yale Sheff has been held impossi- 
ble, as contrary to human nature and infringing on the 
liberty of the individual. At Princeton then, Freshmen 
and Sophomores keeping their class organization, eat 
together without the slightest distinction, with board at 
$5.50 a week. A few simple extras confined to eggs and 
cream may be ordered and that is all. Instead of arous 
ing complaint, it is a system that is universally held 
with approbation and is now recorded as one of the 
democratic pillars of the university 


CLASS UNITY LOST IN THE JUNIOR YEAR 


N JUNIOR year this class unity, which works to such 

admirable results that I believe its extension to the 
Junior class at least is only a matter of time, is rudely 
disrupted. A large body of the class separates into 
congenial and luxurious eating clubs, leaving the rest 
in the loneliest position that can be imagined. As I have 
said, if the club system were not in existence, the 
classes instead of disrupting would continue enthusiastic 
and in growing harmony along the lines so successfully 
experienced in the two earlier years. But here, as 
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and inevitable. No matter 
how high the motives and 
ideals of a system, this 
a period of ineradicabl 
evils, the one unanswer 
able argument against r« 
placing by artificial means 
the spirit of comradeship 
and democracy which at th 
hottom needs no substitute 
The problem of luxury 
has not the same difficul 
ties here as at the univer 
sities placed in large cities 
The Princeton aim has 
been the same as that o 
Yale—to bring all student 





test—the problem of dealing with the sons of its alumni 
with all the evils of interbreeding that has worked so 
harmfully at Harvard and which at Yale is a very 
present danger. 

The greatest difficulty met in the club system at 
Princeton has been the seeking of some means of 
election from the Sophomore class that would be demo 
cratic, that would minimize the bitterness and the dis 
ruption of the class and prevent toadyism, politics, as 
well as too great absorption in the contest for social 
success. Many attempts have been made—all have been 
more or less a failure. 


“PACKERS AND THEIR CLASS DUTIES 


kK‘ JRMERLY the clubs entered into an agreement re- 

stricting themselves in the matter of approaching 
under classmen until an appointed date, but as this 
worked to the manifest disadvantage of the newer clubs 
and was likewise a source of temptation often to the 
leading club whose “section” had been unsatisfactory, it 
was found impossible to guarantee a strict observance. 
The Inter-club treaty was, therefore, abolished. To-day 
each club selects one or more representatives by the 
end of the Freshman year, usually those who have 
family connections in the club. These “packers” begin- 
ning in Sophomore year proceed to form what is known 
as the club sections. They choose four or five men who 
then proceed as a body to elect one by one congenial 
associates until the section is completed. The club mem 
bers themselves exercise an advisory supervision but 
the initiative and the final authority which is only oc 
casionally questioned, reside in this coagulating body 


The Ivy Cluh has a distinct note of 
social qualification 


under college control in 
we dormitories on the campus 
& These dormitories ar 
comfortable and attracti\ 

and are marked by no excessive display, nor 4d 

they have any quickening effect on the social prog 
ress. Men who live in the rudest of the old dormi 
tories are just as likely to be members of the leadin 
clubs. Needless to say, as at Yale, a man working his 
way through college has this to his advantage, and 
often the clubs with fashionable tendencies will averag« 
frcm one to four men who are supporting themselv« 

There are, however, the same two dangers that threate1 
to change the standard of living elsewhere. The auti 

mobile has already crept into Princeton life and thet 

is an increasing tendency to leave at the end of thé 
week for New York or Philadelphia. It is true that 
there are still comparatively few automobiles and thes 
mostly appear in the spring months, but in the matte 
of a college tendency the danger must be fought at it 
inception. It is not a question of whether there aré 
ten or a hundred automobiles. If there are ten there i 
no reason wity there should not be twenty and the 

thirty, until anyone who can afford an automobile wi 
have one. The old democracy of equal expenditure wi 
vanish. Here, as at Yale, it seems to be a question f 

the Senior Council to display the same wisdom in legi 

lating for the future that has marked its handlir 

of present problems 


THE DESTRUCTIVE SATURDAY EXODUS 


HE matter of the Saturday exodus is more difficu 

to handle. It is, however, so destructive of that 11 

tangible spirit of college association, tending as it does t 

individual enjoyment rather than the deliberate atteny 

at fraternizing on the distinctive days of college relax 
( Concluded on page 24) 
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By EDWARD H. 


ACK LANAGAN, star police reporter for the San 

Francisco “Enquirer,” had a Sunday off, the first in 

weeks. A man of whim and caprice in his leisure 
moments, he had made no plans. This Sunday morning, 
after idly reading the morning papers, rolling and con- 
suming innumerable brown paper cigarettes meanwhile, 
he finally sallied forth in his ill-fitting clothes toward 
the Palace grill and breakfast. And this being luxuri- 
ously ended, he was laved and shaved to his heart’s 
content. Then, perfumed like a boulevardier, he issued 
forth into Market street to join that morning throng 
drifting down toward the ferry building for the institu- 
tional Sunday outing across the bay. He permitted him- 
self to drift with the current, perfectly and vastly at 
ease with all the world. He had switched from ciga- 
rettes to an evil Manila, poisoning the air cheerfully for 
yards around him. Lanagan rather enjoyed the exclu- 
siveness given him by his noisome cigars. 


OURKE, Fleming, and little Johnny O’Grady of the 
“Herald,” with a camera man, whirled out of Mar- 
ket Street in an automobile, and Lanagan jerked alertly 
round to watch them out of sight, speculating as to 
what the story might be. He had half determined to 
drift over to the office, when Truck One swung into 
Market Street from O’Farrell. Other fire apparatus was 
swinging into and out of Market Street, clanging stri- 
dently, and Lanagan turned again to the ferry. Fires 
interested him but little. Always the chance, he re- 
marked once to me fastidiously, of some chump of a 
fireman squirting water all over you, which spoiled your 
clothes. I never knew whether Lanagan was having 
a quiet joke in that or not. His entire wardrobe would 
have been scorned by a rag picker. 

He had been puffing his oakum industriously, and now 
was attracted by the spectacle of a man beside him 
nearly doubled over with a fit of coughing. He was 
shaking and beating at his breast with large, bony 
hands, and Lanagan noted professionally the rheumatic 
knuckles and the nails like claws, yellow and dirty 
His breath came in sharp whistles, short and staccato, 
and he was taking possibly a third of a normal respira- 
tion at a time. 

A particularly violent paroxysm, followed by all evi- 
dences of entire suspension of breath, brought Lanagan 
to the man’s side with a leap. He swung the huddled 
form against a hydrant. 

“Here, you!” he called, to a passer-by, “call Douglas 
20 and tell them to shoot the harbor ambulance up 
here.” To himself he said: “This man is sick. He 
needs attention and needs it quick.” 

But at the words the hunched, choking figure straight- 
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ened spasmodically, flashing a look upon Lanagan that 
Lanagan, used to malevolence in all its forms ex- 
pressed upon features the most evil, had not seen quite 
equaled. Accustomed to the ill-featured and repulsive 
as they strain through the bars: at the city prison, yet 
even Lanagan started back momentarily in revulsion. 


““T HAVE seen misers,” thought Lanagan, “but this 

is the real miser of all fact and all fiction. I 
would know him in a million. Fellow I used to see in 
my dreams when I was a youngster. Pneumonia sure. 
About six hours for him and then six. feet.” 

Thus lightly diagnosing and disposing of the man and 
his case, Lanagan motioned the citizen, who had mean- 
time stopped, to go on with the call. But the strange, 
gnomelike figure, flashing another look, a_ singular 
blend of loathing, hate, fear, and timidity, upon the 
newspaper man, started to hobble away. Lanagan 
dropped his hand on the man’s shoulder to restrain him. 
But the harsh features turned a look so glowering and 
repellent upon him that he withdrew: the restraining 
hand. The coughing had ceased. The little old man 
was still breathing sibilantly and swiftly, rather like a 
panting dog or cat, which he suggested, but by extraordi- 
nary effort of will had fought away the more violent 
exhibition of his seizure. He commenced to shuffle 
down the street, with one furtive, fearful backward look 
that went on past Lanagan and up Market Street. 

“You need a hospital, man,” said Lanagan, curtly. 
“And I’m going to take you there. Wait.” He placed 
his hand again on the man’s shoulder. But the manikin- 
like creature flung the hand viciously from him and 
again flashed that strange look of blended hate, fear, 
and timidity upon the newspaper man. 

“Let be!” he grated. “Let be!” 


CAR clanged to the safety station. The grotesque 

figure, still half-hunched over at the paroxysm from 
Lanagan’s Manila, started for it and Lanagan made no 
further effort at detention. He climbed laboriously to 
the platform, and Lanagan shrugged his shoulders. 

“T certainly am not going to dry-nurse you, old man, 
but I ought to at that. If I ever saw a man marked for 
death, you’re that man.” 

Despite a long afternoon idled away beneath mine 
host Pastori’s shade trees and the somnolent influence 
of cobwebbed Chianti, Lanagan found his miser’s fea- 
tures constantly before him. 

“He’s my miser, too,” he mused, in the vernacular of 
childhood. “I shouldn’t have let him escape me after 
finding him.” 

Returning late, Lanagan for once in his life went to 
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his room without his inevitable last call at police head- 
quarters. Consequently he was several hours. late in the 
morning on the news of a very fine police story, when 
he awakened to find his miser—Thaddeus Miller of 
Oakland—pictured on the front pages of all the morning 
papers. There was no mistaking that face. It was his 
miser. He had been murdered in his cabin, a clumsy 
attempt having been made to fire the cabin to destroy 
the crime and its evidence. 

A young clerk, a neighbor to the miser, was under 
arrest. It appeared that the clerk, James Watson, was 
found named in the will as sole legatee to an estate 
valued at close to a quarter of a million dollars. Upon 
the Watson porch had been found a hammer, freshly 
washed, the: handle not yet dry. But clinging to the 
claws, unobserved by whoever had washed the blood 
from the hammer, were two strands of white hair that 
brought the hammer home to the crime in the cabin. 
Watson, the stories related, had only known Miller for 
a few months. He had been seen leaving the cottage 
shortly before eight o’clock. The fire was discovered 
smoldering at nine-thirty o'clock, extinguished, and 
Miller found with his skull crushed, lying on a: kerosene- 
soaked bunk, 'to which, fortunately, the clumsily started 
fire had not yet communicated. 


ATSON had made a bad case out for himself in- 
itially by denying that he had seen Miller at all 
that day or knowing that he was named in the will. 
When confronted by neighbors who had seen him leav- 
ing the cottage and one neighbor who had heard his 
wife speak of the will, he took refuge in protestations 
that he had denied everything through fear and terror. 
He then admitted owning the hammer, but professed 
himself at a loss to account for the fact of its having 
been freshly washed and of the strands of gray hair. 
Raving his innocence, he had come to the verge of 
physical collapse. He repeated constantly the name of 
his wife and begged the police to bring her to him. But 
he was being held in strict “detinue,” the papers said, 
until the third degree was given him. At the time of 
going to press confession was expected momentarily. 
Mrs. Watson, after a police examination, had been 
permitted to return to her home. Her story was that both 
she and her husband had befriended Miller on different 
occasions, out of pity for his forlorn and miserable con- 
dition. She admitted that on one occasion he had jocu- 
larly remarked that he would not forget her husband 
in his will, but had attached no importance to his re; 
mark. She had never heard him speak of any perso 
that he feared. She admitted that her husband had v 
ited Watson at his cabin in the evening, but that the 
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cumstance was not unusual. ‘He had: remained: but a 
moment, Miller being in an unusually morose mood— 
had been so, in fact, for three or four days. She was at 
a loss to account for the condition of the hammer. 

“And yet,” growled Lanagan, “I’m eternally doomed 
if I think either of them did it. That fellow gave me a 
look that spelled fear; abject, abnormal fear; it was the 
concentration of the fear of a lifetime; of a hare «who 
runs with the dogs always at his heels. And it was not 
fear of the Watsons either.” 

Lanagan, stopping at the office only long enough to 
receive instructions, 
made the narrow- 
gauge ferry by bowl- 
ing over an obstrep- 
erous ticket taker who 
tried to shut the gate 
in his face. Not that 
there was any par- 
ticular need for such 
spectacular haste; it 
was merely Lanagan’s 
way; Lanagan “show- 
ing off,” as some of 
his professional broth- 
ers would invidiously 
have it. But I, who 
knew him better than 
any news writer in 
the business, say not. 
Lanagan was a genu- 
ine eccentric. And in 
this particular case he 
was fighting for time. 
Bitter experience had 
taught him the value 
of minutes. Indeed,a 
cardinal rule of his 
business that Lanagan 
sought to drive into 
my slower newspaper 
intelligence was to get 
on the ground first. 

Lanagan knew of 
old that every city 
editor in town would 
be accepting the very 
plausible police ver- 
sion, and would be 
awaiting the expected 
confession from Wat- 
son. Watson might 
confess, but Lanagan 
had a sullen “hunch” 
that he wouldn't. 
Lanagan moved most of the time by “hunches,” as 
many successful newspaper men—to say nothing of 
detectives—do. Hunches and luck may be called by 
such fancy brands as inductive or deductive, intensive 
or extensive analytical capacity; but in the long run 
most crimes are solved on luck, hunches, and through 
the invaluable aid of police ‘ 
litely known as “sources.” An intuitive judgment of 
men is about as good an asset as a reporter or detective 
can have, coupled with a faculty for quick decision and 
personal bravery. 

More than any one thing; it was possibly this faculty 
for swift intuitive analysis that carried Lanagan ‘to his 
high degree of success. However, man and man’s 
judgments are fallible; it was so ordered in the original 
scheme of things, for very obvious reasons. 


ANAGAN went directly to the Watson cottage. The 
brilliant American police system had permitted some 
scores of curious and morbid persons to trample over 
every inch of ground within a hundred yards of the 
Miller hut. Privileged friends of the patrolman on 
guard there, after the traditional American custom also, 
had been permitted to slip inside and paw over the 
belongings and stare to their heart’s content. Lanagan 
knew of old what the situation there would be. That 
could wait. He was more concerned with having the 
first meeting of the day with Mrs. Watson. 

It was a modest little “bungalow style” of home that he 
approached, much like that of any one 
of thousands of small-salaried men 
in the transbay suburban sections 
An air of good taste, neatness, and 
care in the trim little lawn, the clean- 
liness of the walks, stairs and porch, 
and the precision with which all of 
the shades were drawn against the 
morning sun, marked it possibly a bit 
more individual than many of its 
kind. Mrs. Watson herself opened 
the door to his ring. She bore the 
outward evidence of grief. Her eyes 
were red and swollen, her cheeks 
hectic, her hair disheveled. She 
was blond, with large blue eyes, set 
possibly a line too closely together, 
chiseled nose, delicate, shapely ears, 
saving the lobe was not quite as 
free as an exact taste would re- 
quire, and a well-molded chin 

“T am Mr. Lanagan of the ‘En- 
quirer,” he said, and added some 
words of apology. He had a way 
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with women—and with men as weil—when he so de- 
sired, that was singularly ingratiating; a soft trick of 
speech, an ingenuousness of manner, a certain dignity 
that semed to lift him from the mean atmosphere of his 
ill-fitting clothes and marked him with personality. 

“You-may come in,” said Mrs. Watson. 

As:he foliowed her to thé parlor and she lifted the 
shades, he noticed that she was of. good figure, rather 
lithe in her movements, laced well in for a housewife 
unappareled for the street, not more than three-and- 
twenty, and that she walked with that scarcely percepti- 


We laid him on the bed. He had got it in the lungs 


ble lift of the shoulders and swing of the hips that 
denotes a woman not entirely unconscious, even in the 
stress of melancholy circumstances, of the gaze of a 
man; a suggestion of affectation, the unmistakable mark 
of a woman inclined by temperament to be naturally 
frivolous; or even, upon occasion, reckless. He noticed, 
too, that she wore French heels. 

“Curious type certainly,” commented Lanagan men- 
tally. “Sort of a domesticated coryphee; with the hom- 
ing instinct implanted where the wanderlust was. planted 
in her sisters. One who has settled into marriage where 
her like settle, with as little concern, into the round circle 
of the night lights. Everything different except that 
generic vanity. Rather an odd mating for a clerk, and 
a plodder at that, to judge from his picture,” thought 
Lanagan. 

Lanagan sat with his back to the window, putting Mrs 
Watson in the full light. 

“Is there anything you can say, Mrs. Watson, that 
could throw any light upon this affair? Any enemies 
that Miller ever spoke about? Any visitors that he has 
had of late? Any letters or other messages that he re- 
ceived?. Any threats?” , 

She threw both hands forth with a despairing gesture. 

“Nothing, nothing!” she moaned, as tears came. “It is 
terrible, terrible! -He is innocent, innocent I say! I 
know he is innocent! I know it!” 

She sobbed for a moment, and then, with a sudden 
gesture of determination, straightened up, dried. her 
eyes, and composed herself. Lanta- 
gan had been watching her with tyes 
that seemed to narrow and lessen to 
little black beads. His ears, gifted 
with abnormal power for receiving 
and disintegrating into each compo- 
nent shade of meaning or emotion the 
tones of the human voice, drank in 
every word that she uttered, marked 
each sob that shook her form. 

“You do not believe your husband 
guilty, do you?” 

Her lips parted in an exclamation 
of protest, and Lanagan for the 
first time caught the upper lip: a lip 
as thin as a paper cutter, that drew 
tautly and white across the perfect 
teeth It suggested a knife to 
Lanagan 

“She holds true to the type,” he 
commented to himself grimly. “A 
curious type, surely, for a prosaic 
clerk!” 

Lanagan’s brain was churning. 





His beady eyes gleamed as though touched with phos- 
phorescence. Under the concentration of his gaze, the 
woman unconsciously shrank. Rising from his chair 
with a movement almost tigerish, he strode before her, 
upturned her face so that her eyes looked straight up 
into his, and then, his voice terrific in its tension, and 
yet scarcely louder than a whisper, said: 

“Did you wheedle Thaddeus Miller into making a will 
in your favor and then murder him?” 

So quickly that her act seemed rather involuntary than 
by any conscious impulse, she leaped to her feet, her breast 

rising and falling tu- 
multuously. She 
struggled inarticu- 
lately for speech, 
raised her hand as 
though to strike him 
in the face, and col- 
lapsed in a swoon at 
his feet. 
Lanagan_ gazed 
! coldly down upon her 
j without qualm. He 
was impersonal now; 
the incarnation of 
newspaper truth. He 
only regretted that 
she had balked him 
by swooning. Swiftly 
he straightened her 
out, loosed her collar, 
:— and was busily en- 
gaged chafing her 
hands when heavy 
footfalls sounded 
from the porch, and 
the bell rang loudly. 

“By the brogans 
and the ring, our 
friends of the upper 
office,” commented 
Lanagan cynically as 
he opened the door. 
Quinlan and Pryor 
from the Oakland 
department entered, 
viewing Lanagan sus- 
piciously as they be- 
held the still form 
upon the floor. 

“She’s in better 
shape for the hospital 
than your third degree 
in the detinue cells,” 
remarked  Lanagan, 
vouchsafing no explanations. “Went out just this min- 
ute as I was interviewing her.” 

Quinlan and Pryor settled themselves heavily, lit 
fresh cigars, made labored notes of the circumstances, 
and, when Lanagan finally réstored the woman, gave her 
some breathing space and then informed her that she 
was to be taken to see her husband. To Lanagan she 
directed no look—addressed no word. She moved as 
one in a trance. 


HE detectives and their prisoner departed and Lana- 
gan turned for the Miller cottage. 

“That was a pure soul’s denial or it was a guilty soul’s 
defiance,” thought Lanagan. “But which?” 

Long he turned that over 

“Frankly, on type I mistrust her; but what about that 
look in Miller’s eyes?” 

Lanagan seldom went back on a “hunch.” At first 
flash he had declared the Watsons innocent. He was not 
yet ready to abandon that; and yet the circumstances 
were certainly trending toward them. 

“But,” he concluded, “there’s a nigger in this wood- 
pile somewhere that I haven’t located.” 

The cottage had nothing to offer. Police, curio 
hunters, and shoals of newspaper men had combed it. 
Lanagan hurried to: the Oakland police headquarters 
and cocked his feet on Inspector Henley’s desk while 
that astute individual detailed to him the various steps 
taken by the police in fixing the crime on Watson. 
Lanagan was nettled. It sounded highly convincing. 

“You’re sure of Watson?” he finally asked, quizzically, 
helping himself to a fist full of Henley’s cigars. 

“Clearest case I have ever handled,” said Henley, 
moving the cigar box out of reach. “Every link is com 
plete. Further: the woman is in on it and we'll have 
her within twenty-four hours. We'll get the case before 
Baxter and they'll swing inside of three months.” 

“Well,” drawled Lanagan, “you’re wrong again, 
Henley.” 


sb inspector flushed. He had a lively recollection 
of how Lanagan had “trimmed” him on the Stock- 
slager murder and he didn’t take kindly to the “again.”’ 

“We've got the motive, the property; and the means, 
the hammer. What more do you want?” 

“Well, to complete the alliteration, I suppose you want 
the murderer,” said Lanagan with a faint laugh. “And 
you haven’t got him. Pretty good smokes. Just slip 
back that box. I don’t get over your way very often 
You act as though you had paid for those cigars your- 
self. Can I see Watson?” 

“No,” said Henley, surlily. He never cared to argue 
the little matters such as Lanagan was fond of nagging 


Continued on page 38 
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OE WICK was ’way behind with his breakfast, 

having company in the person of the Lazy J 

Six’s horse wrangler, Boone Mellish, who had been 
riding Pass Creek for strays. When you have con- 
genial company overnight in the Pass Creek valley you 
are generally late for breakfast, because you sit up late 
discussing the news of the past few months and the 
mysteries of life, including woman. Then, being a man 
of hospitable instincts and having a proper pride in 
your own cooking, you spring something a little extra 
in the way of grub. For instance, you may put alter- 
nate layers of bacon, potatoes, and onion in a lordly 
dish, dredging occasionally with flour and salting and 
peppering judiciously; then, if you have milk—the kind 
obtained directly from a fairly docile flesh-and-blood 
cow—you add milk to the level of the top layer, and 
bake the whole to a delicate brown. When the guest 
sits down to a breakfast of this dish, the sun may shine 
well down into the Red Gypsum gullies and wagon 
bosses may rage, but he will take his time and his share. 

“It’s lickin’ good,” said Mr. Mellish, holding out his 
plate for more. “I don’t know as I could have done 
much better myself, and I’m quite considerable of a 
hash mixer if anybody should ask you about it real 
anxious. I’ve et worse biscuit than these, too. No, I 
take it all back what I done said about you needin’ the 
refinin’ influence of woman. I reckon you can shag 
along the way you are.” 

Toe Wick, lantern-jawed and saturnine misogynist, 
nodded over his coffee cup. “I reckon I can,” he said 
with emphasis. 

Mellish grinned. “There ain’t no manner of doubt 
that a woman’s cooking makes trouble in the camp once 
in a while,” he resumed presently. “There was Dutch 
Charlie an’ his squaw, f’r instance. Charlie came into 
Doc Wayne’s drug store at Oelrichs with a pain that 
he wouldn’t believe was brought on by a little thing 
like jerked beef and sauerkraut with fermented wild 
plum sass to follow. 
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that’s different. If she’s a neighbor woman, nobody 
couldn’t blame you. Sure not. No, sir-ee. A _ per- 
son’s nachally got to be neighborly. Slick up your hair 
a little afore you go—or do you want me to go out an’ 
tell her you ain’t home an’ won’t be back right soon?” 

“You set right where you are,” commanded Joe 
hoarsely. “If she sees you there won’t be any gettin’ 
shut of her. You set still.” 

“Whoo-ee-e” was repeated from the outside. 

“Ain’t there no back way?” whispered Mellish anx- 
iously. “You could hide out in some draw an’ I could 
bring your food if—oh, well, don’t get hostile! Wipe 
them milk splashes off your boots anyway. Tell you—” 

But Wick was gone, and his guest doubled himself 
in the repression of his mirth, and then, tiptoeing to 
the door, applied his eye to the crack. 


OE had approached a light wagon drawn by a com- 
fortable pair of American horses, in which sat a 
comfortable-looking woman of middle age and florid 
complexion, who smiled on him winningly from the 
depths of her pink sunbonnet. 

“Howdy, Joe,” she called. 
month of Sundays.” 

“Howdy, Mis’ Durkee,” returned Joe, uneasily con- 
scious of Mellish in the cabin. “Fine day.” 

“Elegant,” agreed the lady, and then, after a pause: 
“Ain’t seen nothin’ of my blue cow around, have you?” 

“No,” replied Joe, “I ain’t.” 

“I allowed maybe you might have.” 

“T don’t reckon I have. No, ma’am.” 

“That old skeezicks, Ike, let her get away night 
afore last, an’ I’m afraid she’s got in with some 
bunch an’ by the time I git her she'll be dried up 
on me. That’s the way it goes every time when a 
woman’s alone in the world an’ has to depend on 
hired help.  Ike’s gittin’ more no account all the 
time. Well, I allowed you might have seen her.” 


“T ain’t seen you in a 





Doc mixed him up a 
dose of blue vitriol, 
or something that took 
hold right good, and 
advised him to have 
his squaw keep her 
cooking off the range 
of pale-face chuck. 
‘T’ll back her agin any 
lady in the Sioux na- 
tion for dog an’ buf- 
falo berry stew,’ says 
Doc, ‘but when it 
comes to compoundin’ 
sauerkraut from your 
dim, misty rec’lections 
of the way your 
mother made it, it’s 
poison.’ Well, a young 
Teton buck, name of 
Hole - in - the - Ground, 
that was related to 
Charlie’s squaw, heard 
the talk an’ hopped on 
his pony and lit out 
with the idee _ that 
Charlie was goin’ to 
have his squaw ar- 
rested for poisoning 
him, and when Charlie 
approaches his happy 
home there’s a puff of 
smoke from a chink in 





“T am some late,” Joe admitted. 

“Must take a heap of your time cookin’ for yourself 
an’ washin’ up your own dishes,” observed Mrs. Durkee. 
“I don’t see how you’ever find time to do anythin’ else.” 

“It does take a right smart of a man’s time,” agreed 
Joe. ; 

“To say nothin’ of housecleaning, if you ever do any.” 

“Well,” said Joe, “once in a month or so I take a hoe 
an’ sorter dig out.” 

Mrs. Durkee laughed tmmaderately at this jest. “That's 
a good one,” she giggled. “I bet it ain’t so far from 
the truth either. I’ll have to take a peek inside some 
of these days. Well, I must be gittin’ on. Ain’t that 
trace twisted ?” 

Joe found that it was twisted, and, as he bent over 
to adjust it, a sudden exclamation from the woman 
made him look up wonderingly. 

“I declare if you ain’t snagged your shirt,” she said, 
“There’s a great big rinkelhock right in the shoulder, 
an’ a new shirt, too, ain’t it?’ There was deep con- 
cern in her tone. 

“That ain’t nothin’,” Joe protested. 

“Nothin’! If that ain’t just like a man. I s’pose 
you’d keep right on a-wearin’ it an’ lettin’ the hole get 
bigger until it got too bad an’ then you’d tear it up for 
dish rags. I tell you, you take that shirt off right now, 
an’ I’ll take it home an’ mend it for you.” 

Joe’s embarrassment was painful to witness. 

“Oh, I don’t mean right here,’ Mrs. Durkee hastened 
to assure him. “Go into the cabin an’ change. I'll wait.” 

Joe demurred, but Mrs. Durkee was peremptory in a 
coquettish sort of a way, and he reluctantly entered the 
cabin, scarlet to his ear tips. Shaking his fist in Mel- 
lish’s grinning face, he divested himself of the torn gar- 
ment and assumed another from the scanty stock in 
his trunk. 

“Bring them, too,” called Mrs. Durkee as he emerged 
from the cabin. “I can see the holes in ’em from here.” 
; Her finger pointed to 











a couple of pairs of 
blue cotton socks that 
dangled from a _ hay- 
rack near a lean-to 
shed. “You don’t need 
to be bashful about 
"em. I’ve seen men’s 
socks afore now,” she 
added. 

Joe hesitated but 
obeyed, and Mrs. Dur- 
kee rolled the socks in 
the shirt and deftly 
pinned the bundle, 
which she tucked in 
the seat beside her. 

“Well, I must be 
goin’,” she said. 

“ll be over on 
Beaver this afternoon, 
an’ I'll watch out for 
that cow o’ yourn,” 
said Joe. “She’s an 
old Box E cow, an’ 
that’s her range.” 

Joe waited a minute 
or two after she had 
driven away, and then, 
assuming an austerity 
of expression calcu- 
lated to discourage lev- 
ity, he reentered the 








the cabin, an’ Charlie 

tumbles off his horse 

with a big hole through him where the pain was. And 
next morning Mrs. Charlie was back on the reservation 
an’ didn’t know anythin’ about nothin,’ ” 

“That’s the way they all are,” remarked Joe Wick 
with ‘feeling. “Blame ’em! that’s the way they all are. 
[f any woman come around here ever—” 

The sound of wagon wheels outside interrupted him, 
and as he sat with his fork poised, listening, a shrill 
‘whoo-ee-e” in an unmistakably feminine voice came 
forth in summons. “Oh, Joe!” 

Joe Wick colored painfully at the expression on his 
guest’s face. “It’s—it’s a neighbor woman,” he ex- 
plained, sotto voce. 

“Oh-h, I see,” returned Mellish elaborately. “’Course 


‘**Sho, Mis’ Durkee, this ain’t for me!”’ 


“No,” said Joe stolidly, “I ain’t seen her. Right 
warm, ain’t it?” 

“It certainly is. I was jest a-thinkin’ I’d get out and 
get me a drink of your good water.” 

Joe spoke with great presence of mind: “Stay right 
where you are, ma’am. I'll go get you a drink. Don’t 
you trouble to climb out. I'll get it for you.” 


E HURRIED to the well, and ina moment returned 

with a brimming tin cup, from which Mrs. Durkee 
drank with a little finger delicately crooked. “That’s 
good water,” she remarked as she handed the cup back. 
“The water I’ve got ain’t fitten for nobody to drink 
You’re late gettin’ around this mornin’, ain’t you?” 


cabin to find Mellish 
executing a gleeful 
pas seul to the jingling 
accompaniment of his own spurs, and emitting subdued 
whoops. 

“Quit that, you crazy loon,” growled Joe, seizing the 
dancer and shaking him vigorously. “She'll hear you.” 

“Hold me up,” gasped Mellish, collapsing in his host’s 
arms. “Fan me! Volupshus females callin’ around an’ 
beggin’ to mend his shirts an’ darn his socks. Pink 
sunbonnets a-drivin’ up at all hours for a drink o’ water 
an’ a confidential chat.” His legs became limp, and 
Joe, disentangling himself from his clinging embrace, 
fell to the floor, where he continued his comment. 

“*Ain’t seen nothin’ o’ my cow, have you?’ Well, if 
you ain’t, won’t you be so kind as to let me mend your 
shirt? I don’t know but that'll do me about as well. 
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‘That’s the way women all are, blame ’em!’ Ain't never 
satisfied, unless they can do some kind of needlework 
for a feller. When they’re young they want to crochet 
neckties for you, an’ when they get about so old or 
mabbe a little older they’re bound they'll put a new seat 
in your pants. But, then, ’tain’t everyone they want to 
do it for, Joe. ‘If any woman ever come around here—’ 
and then see him run with the tin cup.” 

“If I hadn’t she’d a-hopped out of the wagon an’ been 
clackin’ yet,” said Joe. 

“Well, that’s the way it is when a woman’s alone in 
the world,” jeered Mellish. 

“See here, Boone,” said Joe sternly, “I don’t want to 
rush nobody off, but I’m dead sure Lute Boggs 
needs you at the ranch worse than I need you 
here, an’ I think too much of Lute to keep you 
just because you make me happy. In other 
words, you can hit the breeze without gettin’ 
arrested for assault.” 

“All right, Joe,” returned Mellish humbly. 
“Don’t shoot, I’ll go peaceable. You don’t care 
if I take a little circle out by Beaver an’ see 
if I can find any stray Box E stock, do you? 
That’s a good-lookin’ lady when the light strikes 
her right, an’ I’d like to help her out. Same 
time, I wouldn’t want to do anything to knock 
your eye out. I’m a-goin’ to tell them Lazy J 
Six waddies to keep off the reservation, too.” 


| ager: became impressive. “If you get to shoot- 
in’ off your mouth on this here subject to 
any of the boys I’ll lick the daylights out of 
you, Boone Mellish,” he said. “There ain't noth- 
in’ to get funny about anyway. I ain’t responsi- 
ble for Old Man Durkee’s decease, am I? I'd 
a heap ruther he’d stayed alive an’ kep’ his 
woman at home the way he always done, but 
I reckon he never figgered on my ruthers. Sim- 
ilar, when the widow comes around here, I can’t 
chase her off with a club, but I can tell you it’s 
the first time she’s ketched me in six weeks.” 
“You old sourdough stag!” said Mellish. 
Be ashamed of yourself talkin’ that a-way 
about a lady; but she'll get you yet, Joe.” 

“T’ll bet you a forty-dollar dog she don’t,” 
Joe said emphatically. 

Three days later, when the dust from the 
wheels of Mrs. Durkee’s wagon arose in a 
little cloud over the ridge south of the Wick 
ranch, Joe Wick lowered his field glasses and 
hurried to the lean-to from whence a few mo- 
ments later he led a saddled pony down the 
trail into the gully that skirted his cabin and 
cut the plateau to a lower level. There he 
mounted and rode hastily to the outlet and 
then turned eastward and scuttled into a draw 
like a rabbit into its burrow. 

He lay concealed there, smoking philosophi- 
cally for the best part of an hour, and then, 
after climbing the bank to reconnoiter, jogged 
back to the cabin 


“ 


HATEVER may have been the condition 

of Joe’s wearing apparel, there was noth- 
ing in his cabin interior to call the blush: of 
shame to his cheek. The walls were of hewn 
logs from which the draw knife had shaved 
away the marks of the broad ax. Snowy lime- 
pointing filled the chinks, and there were deco- 
rations of tobacco tags in elaborate designs, and 
colored calendars and “art” supplements to relieve the 
mural bareness. The floor was of planed lumber, not 
only scrubbed but scoured to driftwood whiteness with 
sand; the tables bore witness to the same treatment 
in a greater degree; the cooking utensils were beyond 
reproach for brightness and neatness of arrangement, 
and in the partitioned-off sleeping room, his bed was 
smoothly made. Joe was a man with a sense of order, 
a passion for cleanliness and muscle and energy to 
realize -his ideals in these particulars. 

It was, therefore, with an air of grim satisfaction 
that the ranchman looked around him, knowing that 
his fair neighbor had taken her promised “peek.” A 
package lay on the table, and he opened it and found 
his shirt beautifully mended and his socks not only 
darned but ironed and folded to admiration. 

“Well, she certainly knows how to darn socks,” 
muttered Joe after a careful inspection; “but thunder! 
what’s a new pair of socks once in a while or a new 
shirt, for that matter? She needn’t think—” 

He checked himself, put the shirt and socks away, 
and then went out to the cultivation of his cabbages, 
but with an uneasy mind and an eye that roved con- 
tinually to the ridge southward. At noon he was par- 
ticularly thoughtful over his repast of milk and corn- 
bread. Once he got up and, stepping to the door, 
looked anxiously out, and when at last he had pushed 
his chair back he had made a decision. “T’ll let them 
cabbages go for this afternoon and take a load of 
truck over to the Lazy J,” he said. “I might as well have 
it out with them if I’ve got to.” Accordingly he loaded 
his wagon with onions, cabbage, squash, beans, and 
other vegetables highly esteemed by the can-cursed 
cooks of cow ranches. Fifteen miles out to the Lazy J 
and fifteen back Joe covered, doing his chores by 
moonlight on his return, but he had satisfied himself 
of one thing—that Boone Mellish had been consider- 
ate enough to observe silence on the subject of Mrs. 
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Durkee’s visit, at least nobody ‘at the Lazy J had al- 
luded to it and Boone himself had been absent. 

By the end of the week Joe was beginning to think 
that he had alarmed himself unnecessarily. He had 
remained at home steadily for days and there had been 
no more visits from Mrs. Durkee. Furthermore, Mel- 
lish’s discretion was by this time fairly well established. 
The oppression that had weighed upon the ranchman’s 
soul was almost lifted when, straightening himself from 
an irrigating ditch one morning, he saw a long-necked, 
long-nosed, elderly individual in faded blue overalls 
standing by the hayrack and contemplating a string of 
socks that were hanging there. The next moment the 


<— * 


**You'll break them cigars,’’ interrupted Joe, paling slightly. 


**What are you talkin’ about ?”’ 


long-nosed man turned and slouched up to where Joe 
was standing and greeted him. 

“Howdy, Ike?” returned Joe, assuming a cordiality 
that he by no means felt. 

“T come to see if I couldn’t get that little drag o’ 
yourn,” said Ike. “The widow, ‘she wants to put in a 
patch of rye, an’ it ain’t no good tellin’ her it’s too late 
for rye. You can’t tell a woman nothin’.” 

“Take. it right along,” said Joe. “Leave the single- 
tree, though. I’m going to need it.” He made an open- 
ing in the mud dam of the ditch with his hoe and al- 
lowed a little stream to run through it. Ike worried a 
plug of tobacco with inadequate teeth and then squatted 
to watch the proceedings. 

“Want me to help you to load it in the wagon?” 
asked the ranchman after a moment or two 

“Guess not,” replied Ike. “Say, Joe, you’re as slick 
a hand at darning socks as ever I seen. I was a-noticin’ 
one of them you've got strung out, an’ i-gunny! nobody 
couldn’t tell but what a woman had done it.” 

“My mother was a woman an’ she learned me how,” 
explained Joe. “She learned me a heap o’ things, my 
mother did. 
pokin’ your miserable little nose into things what don’t 
concern you,’ she says. I ain’t never forgot that.” 

“It’s a right good thing to keep in mind,” Ike agreed, 
“but as for darnin’, I couldn’t no more darn than 
nothin’. My fingers is all thumbs, sewin’ on buttons, 
even. Now you'd think me workin’ for a woman, 
I’d get all my clothes kep’ mended up, but shucks! she 
wouldn’t take a stitch to keep the last rag from fallin’ 
off me. If I drop any hints, she'll give a needle an’ 
thread, but that’s all she will do.” 


‘Joey,’ says she, ‘don’t you ever get to 


OONE MELLISH’S remark, “But ’tain’t everybody 
they want to do it for; Joe,” occurred to Mr. Wick 
“Same time she’ll darn socks,” pursued Ike. “I seen 
her workin’ over a batch of blue ones like them o’ 





yourn the other day. Mabbe they was some o’ the 
old man’s she’d run across, an’ she allowed it wasn’t 
never too late to mend.” 

“Mabbe,” said Joe shortly. 

“Well, I guess I'll have to be goin’,” remarked Ike 
cheerfully, and as Joe offered no objection he went, but 
he stopped again at the hayrack and looked at the stocks, 
and at this Mr. Wick’s wrath overcame his judgment. 

“You can take a pair o’ them along with you if 
they’ve struck your fancy so particular,” he shouted. 

Ike turned with a grin, displaying the toothless gap 
in his mouth. “I don’t need the socks, but I sure 
admire ’em,” he returned. “If there was county fairs 
in this man’s country, I'll bet you could take 
fust prize for darnin’. It’s as good as the 
Widow Durkee’s.” 

The emotions aroused in Joe Wick’s bosom 
by Ike’s insinuations were poignant and last- 
ing. They had not by any means subsided 
when two days later Mrs. Durkee drove up 
and whoo-ee-ed at the yard bars. What Joe 
said when he heard that call was at once un- 
gallant and profane, and a look of determina- 
tion knit his shaggy eyebrows and clamped his 
lantern jaws as he whisked off the grain-sack 
apron with which he was begirt. 

“T’ll settle this,” he added desperately. 

He firmly meant it. It was his unalterable 
resolution to present such a sourness of aspect 
and to express himself with such unthankful 
churlishness as would offend the widow beyond 
pardon and make her avoid the ridge road for- 
evermore. 

What he said was: “Sho, Mis’ Durkee, this 
ain’t for me!” and his face relaxed to such an 
extent that it might be said he beamed. 

“Take it or I'll drop it,’ commanded Mrs. 
Durkee, and Joe took it. 


T WAS a pie, a pie which, uncovered by the 

plate that. had protected it, showed a rich 
coloring of flaky crust subdued with a powder 
ing of sugar, into which oozed pink juices from 
the pattern of fork punctures—a pie to make 
an anchorite dribble, a pie palliative, and, more, 
a paragon of pies. 

“Ras’bry,” said Mrs. Durkee benignantly. “I 
run on to a patch yest’day evenin’ an’ picked 
a couple o’ quarts inside of half an hour. | 
reckon I’ll put up a few jars of ‘em next week, 
but sakes alive! I don’t somehow seem to tak« 
no interest cookin’ an’ puttin’ up things with 
nobody but myself to eat ’em.” 

“There’s Ike,” suggested Joe. 

“Cert’nly, there’s Ike and there’s the two 
hogs,” said Mrs. Durkee. “I’m a-talkin’ about 
somebody that knows what good cookin’ is and 
can appreciate it. I know you can cook, but 
I think I heard you say that you couldn’t make« 
pies.” 

“No, ma’am,” Joe admitted 
cut above me.” 

“Pies, cakes, doughnuts, cookies, puddin’s 
custards—them’s my strong holt,” said the 
widow. “I don’t want to crack myself up for 
the best there is,” she continued modestly, “but 
it ain't often I’m asked to get up an’ move to 
one of the back seats.” 

“IT bet you ain’t,” declared Joe with some 
thing approaching enthusiasm as he cast an- 
other glance at the pie. 

“Now you can take that in an’ bring me out your 
mendin’,” said Mrs. Durkee briskly 

The ranchman’s face fell and hardened in the fall 
ing. “Mrs. Durkee, ma’am,” he said, “in the first place 
I ain’t got no mendin’, and in the next, if I had, there 
ain’t no reason in the world why I should impose on 
you to do it for me.” 

“There ain’t,” said the widow, smiling. “Well, seems 
like to me one good turn deserves another, an’ when 
I see my old blue cow back in the milk corral that 
mornin’ with a shippin’ tag tied to her tail with ‘Best 
regards from yours faithful, Joe Wick,’ on it, I says to 
myself that very thing. Now you go in an’ get that 
mendin’ and don’t you tell me you ain’t got none, : b 
cause I know better.” 





“Pies is sure a 


“ 


| geen looked at her open-mouthed Your blue—” he 
J began. 

“You're tiltin’ the juice out o’ that pie,” said Mrs. 
Durkee. “Go get that mendin’ now like a good man 
It'll give me somethin’ to do an’ seem like old times 
when I had somebuddy to care for an’ do for.” Mrs 
Durkee sighed pensively, and Joe Wick turned and 
walked in a daze to the cabin. As he went he mur 
mured softly but with great expression: “Oh, Boone 
Mellish! Boone Mellish! Wait till I ketch you! Wait 
till I get my grip on you oncet!” . 

In the cabin he laid the pie down and shook his 
clenched fist in the air. Then he turned to his ward 


robe. “If there ain’t no other way out of it, I'll give 


her a-plenty,” he said savagely, and began to rum 
mage. But for all his amiable intention, the bundle that 
he took back was not a large one, and was received by 
Mrs. Durkee with perfect equanimity. 

“T’ll be comin’ a-past here again pretty soon an’ I'll 
bring ’em along with me—if you ain’t around to my 
place afore then,” she said. “Why don’t you be neigh- 

(Continued on page 37 
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The Topmost PI 


It Took 10 Years 
to Perfect It 


Here is a tire which remained for 


ten years in obscurity, while our 


experts worked to perfect it. 


Then users found it out, and the 
demand for this tire suddenly changed 


from a rivulet to a flood. 


Last year we sold more Goodyear 
tires than in the previous 12 years put 


together. 


Over 1,100,000 have now been used, 
and the present demand is immensely 


larger than any other tire ever knew. 


With our mammoth capacity—with 
our factories running 24 hours per 
day—we are four weeks behind on our 


orders. 


Don’t Deceive 
Yourself 


That is the situation now—in the 
13th year of the Goodyear tire. 


That is the verdict, after 200,000 
motor car owners have actually tried 


these tires. 


Don’t say this demand is a passing 
sensation, due to good salesmanship. 
Don’t deceive yourself by assuming 
that other tires offer 


vantage. 


an equal ad- 


Such an army of users—200,000 
strong—can’t be fooled on tires. Our 
success is due solely to what they are 


telling other men about them. 


Finality in Tires 


Goodyear tires, in their construc- 


tion, represent finality in tires. 


We say this after 13 years. During 
that time we have compared some 200 
fabries—some 40 formulas for treads. 
We have compared every material, 
method and which 


every process 


experts have ever devised. 


We have done this on testing ma- 
chines in our factory—where four 


tires at a time are constantly worn 


How 200,000 


Motor Car Owners 


Have Created an 
Avalanche of Trade for 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Users told others—and the others told others—that 
these patented tires cut their tire bills in two. 
That is the only reason why these tires jumped to 


ace in liredom 


out under all sorts of road conditions, 


while meters record the mileage. 


After all these tests—after 13 years 
—we know that these tires come as 
close to perfection as men can ever 


hope to get. 


Saving 48 Per Cent 


These perfected tires, by a patented 
process, are made so that rim-cutting 
is ended forever. This type is called 


the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 
Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. No- 


> 


> per cent. 


No-Rim- 


Cut tires—are made 10 per cent over 


Rim-Cut tires save that 2: 


Then these patent tires 


the rated size. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


So No-Rim-Cut tires save that 23, 
plus that 25 per cent. Tens of thou- 


sands of motorists have proved this. 


8’“2 Per Cent Profit 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires cost prac- 
tically the same as other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth extra. 


Our multiplied output has cut the 
cost of production, and we have cut 
our profits. Last year our profit on 
No-Rim-Cut tires was only 8% per 


cent. 


Those are the reasons why No-Rim- 
Cut tires outsell all other tires. Why 
200,000 men have already adopted 
them. Why 127 motor car makers 
have this year contracted for Goodyear 
tires. And why more than one-third 
of all 


equipped with these premier tires. 


Show cars this year were 


You are bound to come to them, but 
while you are waiting your tire up- 
keep is doubled. Ask any man who 
knows. 


Our 1912 Tire Book— based on 13 
is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


years of tire making 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





































































































Power and Fuel 


The relation between power and fuel, 
which is the dominating factor in any automo- 
bile motor is greatly in favor of the Elmore. 


Consider the advantages the Elmore Valve- 
less Motor offers you by producing more 
power for each unit of fuel consumed. This 
is the true basis for economical running. 

The Elmore Valveless Motor is famous for 
its flexibility. You can drive slowly when 
conditions require, pull through stretches of 
hard going and climb almost any hill without 
constantly changing from high to low gear. 


Low gear is simply a means of running the 
engine faster in order to produce the required 
pulling power. Your gasoline consumption 
will vary accordingly to engine speed. 


High gear is the most economical gear 
both as to gasoline consumption and wear on 
transmission gears. The car which will take 

conditions as they come with the least change 
of gears has a decided advantage. 


The Elmore Has the Simplest Motor 


The Elmore Valveless Motor has but fifteen moving 
parts. Each part is actuated by the crank shaft. There 
are no springs, cams, etc., to play havoc with the efficiency 
of the Elmore motor. 

The Elmore motor will cost next to nothing for repairs. 
There is nothing to get out of order. Moving parts are not 
exposed to flame, except the pistons, and their construction 
precludes any freezing” or “drag.’”” “The Elmore Motor, 
owing to its freedom from valves, is subject to practically 
no carbon troubles. 

Write for descriptive catalog, and investigate the 
Elmore before deciding which carto buy. What you 
will learn regarding the power produced and the fuel 
consumed by the Elmore Valveless Motor will convince 
you of the superior merit of this car. 


The Elmore Manufacturing Company 
81 Congress St. East, 
a Detroit, Mich. on —— 


‘ 








The Social Usurpation of Our Colleges 


(Concluded from page 18) 


ation that it is not a matter of little im- 
portance. Again it is within the province 
of the Senior Council to maintain the 
esprit de corps of the university, but in 
case of failure to perceive the far-reach- 
ing consequences, it certainly lies with 
the university to take drastic action. 
Princeton has set such a noteworthy ex- 
ample in its class rallies that it might 
well be its pride to develop the idea of 
Saturday night as the distinctive social 
night of the entire college. 
REGRETTABLE LUXURY 


HAT is most regrettable in the 

Princeton club system is the luxury 
of the houses, which notably in the Cottage 
and Ivy Clubs reaches a degree of extrava- 
gance which might lead an outsider to be- 
lieve he was in the homes of multimil- 
lionaires. In the matter of lavish dis- 
play, these clubs surpass the clubs of New 
York City itself. To those who regret 
the amazing drift toward materialism in 
the outer world and look to the colleges 
to bring the correctives of sane ambitions 
and the inspiration toward genuine 
achievements, this degree of luxury which 
keeps company with the private dormi- 
tories at Harvard and the newer Sheff 
fraternities at Yale is a source of much 
anxiety. It is the development along the 
line of the English University idea of 
the gentlemen’s college as opposed to the 
rude, almost monastic, training of the 
German Gymnasium and the French 
University. 

While no such forced competition for 
undergraduate honors exists at Princeton 
as at Yale, still to those who have been 
in touch with the development of the last 
ten years, the increase in this direction is 
marked and significant of the future. It 
is inevitable in all such systems that the 
accent should be placed on college dis- 
tinctions as a matter of club availability, 
while it is likewise true that the clubs in 
their struggle for the survival of the fit- 
test, constantly incite their men to com- 
pete in the race for undergraduate promi- 
nence. In several of the clubs there is a 
distinct accent of intellectual accomplish- 
ment, but this is not sufficient, nor is it 
a guarantee of the future. The whole 
matter of the relative standards of the 
university and the social organization is 
too important to be trusted to ephemeral 
enthusiasm. 


SHOULD ELIMINATE THE LOAFER 


HE university which has introduced 

the first great educational reform 
in its admirable preceptorial system 
should continue by making a moderately 
high scholarship rank a requisite for mem- 
bership in the social organization. This 
measure which I believe the most prac- 
tical and important necessity in every 
college, in reality would be a measure of 
protection to the social.organizations them- 
selves, insuring the elimination of the 
type of inconsequential loafer and guar- 


anteeing the selection of men of char- 


acter and requisite brains. 


The most pressing reform to be carried 
out, and which, to their credit, the Uni- 
versity authorities, as well as the under- 
graduates, are to-day actively planning, is 
some provision for the outsider who is 
shut out from the social advantages and 
pleasant intercourse which the clubs offer 
to their members. 

A university club with all the attrac- 
tions, which the Harvard Union has so 
admirably provided for the college as a 
whole, is now under consideration. When 
it is built, it may supply the natural 
meeting place which can really make of 
Saturday night the reunion of Senior 
and Junior classes without distinction in 
impulsive fraternity. The extension to 
Junior year of the present compulsory 
association of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes in the dining halls would be 
of the greatest advantage. As it is now, 
as soon as the club sections are formed 
in the Sophomore class, that body is 
divided, whereas if the Junior sections 
of the clubs continued without arbitrary 
discrimination of tables to eat with the 
whole class, a more intimate and com 
panionable spirit could be fostered so 
that by Senior year the outsider would 
not feel the same compunction in visiting 
the. clubs and much of the sense of social 
division would be lost. 


BAD THEORY BUT GOOD PRACTICE 


N conclusion Princeton is an example 

of a bad theory, democratically admin 
istered. In nine cases out of ten such ; 
system would be productive of snobbery, 
luxuriousness, and political discord. That 
it is not now a fact at Princeton is a 
tribute to the manhood and democracy of 
the Princeton spirit to-day. 

But it is not enough to pass judg- 
ment upon present impulses of under- 
graduate life—the test of a young sys 
tem is in its potential evils. . When all 
allowances have been made, here at 
Princeton is an established plant, club- 
houses of indefensible luxury, a competi- 
tive system prone to form disintegrat 
ing and jealous sets; while in the outer 
world subtly influencing every college 
are the growing tendencies of American 
life toward materialism, social demarca- 
tions and entrenched privilege. To re- 
sist these pervasive forces the university 
should not depend on _ fleeting and 
ephemeral sentiment however virile and 
democratic at present, but should anx- 
iously seek organic safeguards against 
the almost imperceptible creeping in of 
worldly influences. 

To-day it stands at the fork of the 
roads. It may develop, along the lines 
of its present democratic progress toward 
the university ideal by an extension of 
the dining hall to the Junior and even the 
Senior classes, by the organization of a 
university club that would effectively cen 
tralize the social life, or it may develop 
along the lines of the superiority of club 
loyalty, into a university, as effectively 
divided into so many parts, as though 
it were a collection of inimical units 
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world’s greatest 
speedometer factories 


No Finer Speedometer Ever Built iS. 


FACTS AND FEATURES 


This instrument operates on the magnetic principle. A perfectly 
balanced dial cup is positioned in jewel bearings in the field of a 
permanent magnet and is acted on by the Foucault or eddy cur- 
rents from a permanent magnet when the latter is rotated. As is 
well known, this torque or pull on the cup is directly proportional 
to the speed at which the magnet is rotated. The indicating figures 
are cut directly on the dial. (We are owners of the early patent 
on speedometer with rotating dial.) 


This New instrument Differs from Other 
Magnetic Speedometers 


First, and of vital importance, is the improved magnet (developed 
by Stewart engineers) — the magnet in the form of a closed ring. 

Every engineer and electrician will appreciate this real improve- 
ment. A continuous metallic path for the flux is thus assured 
that insures absolute permanence. keeper, 
as it were, is constantly provided. In fact, the 
keeper is an integral part of the magnet itself. 

This ideal form of magnet permits of entirely 
dispensing with the field plate, or field ring, here- 
tofore used, thus greatly simplifying the mechan- 
ism and permitting greatly increased space in the 
case, thus accommodating a liberally proportioned 
temperature compensator. 

This temperature compensator is an exceedingly simple arrangement of a bi- 
metallic coil that, responsive to temperature changes, actuates a quadrant arm 
carrying the spring. The action is direct and positive; having virtually no resist- 
ance to overcome, no load to lift or sustain, the action is dependable. 


Temperature Compensators and Grade 
Indicators Are Exclusive Features 
of Stewart Speedometers 


The grade indicator is an integral part of the instrument. The 
dial, actuated by a unique mechanism, indicates exactly the grade 
that the car may be ascending or descending at any time. A val- 
uable feature, and one greatly appreciated by automobile factory 
engineers, who see in it great possibilities for a more rational use 
of speed change levers on their cars. 


A New Odometer of the Highest Grade 


_ Large size number wheels driven by a train of large coarse- 
pitched, actuating gears, no springs. The simplest and highest 
grade odometer ever used in this class of instrument. 





The Equipment 


Stewart Speedometers are fitted with the strongest flexible 
shaft. This we believe everybody concedes. We have been for 
more than 20 years the largest makers of flexible shafting in the 
world. The swivel joint, first used on Stewart Speedometers and 
now widely copied, is another detail on which we spend more 
money than others. 

Oar Swivel Joint is made of hardened steel forgings (not cast- 
ings, ) unbreakable, and will outlast the car to which it is attached. 


ometer with grade 
indicator from the 
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The world’s greatest authorities 
on magnets and magnetism have 
approved of this new system. We 
will farnish to those interested re- 
ports of tests made by technologi- 
cal experts showing the marvelous 
accuracy of these instruments. 


Model B $50 
Model B-1 $85 


(Clock Combination) 











The forged swivel joint is an exclusive feature of Stewart 
Speedometers. We have spent during the past year over $100,000 
providing buildings and machinery for producing this one item of 
speedometer equipment, that we might be enabled to make a high 
grade, unbreakable drop forged steel joint at a cost that would not 
prohibit using them even on our lower priced instruments. 


Clock Combinations 


We point to improvements and features that can be purchased only in combina- 
tion with Stewart Speedometers. We use a Seth Thomas clock, rim wind and rim set. 
Stop for a minute and think what this means. To wind it, you merely turn the rim 
of the clock—no key to hunt for; no taking off the bezel each time you wish to wind 
or set it. To set the clock you merely pull out and turn the same rim—no unsightly 
knobs to destroy the beauty of the clock or openings in the case—sure to permit the 
entrance of water and dust—liable to put the clock out of commission. 

Our experience with other makes of clocks used on speedometers has proven 
that Seth Thomas clocks are the best for the purpose. 


Factories 


Stewart Speedometers are made in the largest speedometer factories in the world. 
The buildings were designed and built for the purpose; they are of the highest grade 
construction, completely protected from 
fire by automatic sprinklers and other 
devices. The factories cover an entire 
city block and have a total floor space of 
about four acres. Nearly 600 expert work- 
men, exclusive of a factory office force of 
60, and a shipping room force of 50, are 
employed. We pay the highest wages 
and salaries. Machine equipment is the 
finest obtainable, the automatic screw 
machine department comprising over 60 
machines. From the ponderous double 

Largest Speedometer Factory inthe World acting presses, used for drawing up the 

case or shell, to the finest jewel lathes, 
every piece of machinery is the most suitable for the purpose that money will 
purchase. : 





Service Stations 


The Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company operate a chain of service stations 
extending from Boston to San Francisco, as well as in London, Paris, Australia, Africa 
and New Zealand.: Stewart Speedometers are not put on the car and ignored. They 
are guaranteed for five years, and with service stations all over the world, itis possible 
for car owners whose cars are equipped with Stewart Speedometers to get unequaled 


Product 


It is the aim of the management to make Stewart Speedometers the finest that 
money will produce. 


The Choice of Most Car Manufacturers 


The factory engineers of 108 automobile factories have investigated Stewart 
Speedometers and approved of them as standard or special equipment on their 1912 
cars. Equipment contracts for 1913 cars are being placed with us in such numbers 
as to indicate that most cars using speedometers will be Stewart equipped, contracts 
won in competition with all other makers—won on the merit of the instrument. 


The remarkable accuracy of Stewart Speedometers a proven fact 


Stewart Speedometers are Guaranteed for Five Years 
SEND FOR CATALOG 





Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1868 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, 


Cleveland, Philadelphia, 


Indianapolis, London, Paris. 
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Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 












































































































In the Pit 


( Continued from page 11) 





in yellow works like a buttonhole machine. something missing—the race lacks excite- 
It is beautiful. Before I can snap him ment. It’s only a parade. 

with my camera, De Palma is off. Our There are few in that 80,000 who, did 
own pit work is pretty lumpy—slow and _ they but dare confess it, half hoped for 
VW careless. “That isn’t the right rear tire— and half dreaded an accident. Of course 














get the other!” “Does she need any more they didn’t want anyone to be killed or 
gasoline?” “What is in that can, gasoline even hurt, but, if it did happen, they 
or oil?” The cans are just alike. wanted to be where they could see it. Last 
year a mechanician was killed opposite the 
grand stand. To-day we in the pits see 

‘TILL, other team crews’ work is even’ nothing so thrilling. Up on the ca 

worse. As we try to believe our own’ curve we hear the McFarlan car, No. 2 

eyes we see the yellow Mercer come has blown a tire and skidded into the wail 
down the stretch—yes, actually being  sideswiping off two wheels—but she didn’t 
pushed by Hughie Hughes and his mecha- turn over, and Marquette was uninjured, 
nician! Out of gasoline! Nearly a mile Over on the east side, too, the No. 1 Stutz 
they have tugged at her. Another crew turned a back somersault, but Anderson 
has put on a wrong tire and has to take _ happily escaped with his man. The only 


BRUCE-BROWN’S BREAKDOWN 








it off. excitement of the sort the grand stand tior 

It is already evident that the 500-mile has, however, is when the red Simplex for 

speed record is going to be broken. Bul- comes in afire. Her red uniformed crew or 

letins, score- look more like too 
boards, and stop devils than Ole 
watches agree ever, but one she 
that the pace is squirt of the shit 
faster than last fire extin- one 

year. It isua guisher puts out ma 
fast track any- the flames and rac 

.. ” S ¢ res ¥ as 
“The Car That Brought Them All To Shaft Drive ion ie bee aos a 2 - 
ture is high drops out of the dri 
. = d the bricks get race. The Mar- wis 

HE high est price heated so that quette - Buick, ane 

the tires burn one of a flock api 
. 7 up badly. But it of fast flyers, stil 
| a 6 f E | ec C rics has rained for too, has burned 
two days and her insides ho 

° ° the pavement is The Marquette- the 
made in this country cool. Tires last Buick is out of for 
9 longer; cars go the running, so Br 
3 faster. Bruce- is th e Lozier, wh 
h t h ] O Ww e S t Cc O S t srown in No the Firestone- be 
Ww 1 t Ce 29 1s stepping Columbus, both rac 
right along in Cases, and the “1 





f u kee A dccided his National, Lexington. M: 
rying to ps ‘re are now on 

O P Pp : DePalma That Cocky Wilcow pulling oe from lode: fate jond Hi 
° is, he was—but the repair pit after changing tires ning. Twelve pa 
economy in the long run. with a unani- places are to be dr 
mous groan our pit sees him up the stretch rewarded. Every car, if it can only hold 

heading in for the pits. What d’you together and finish, is sure of the mone) 


e think? Another bum valve! This time it The least prize is $1,000. L 

The Baker Motor-Vehicle Company is hopeless. A half hour’s work shows the But we a pay attention to the race. 
piston rings have broken. Well, it’s the Let the crowds across in the seven-dollat M 
Also makers of Electric (level and _ Sixty Six fortune of war. Bruce-Brown gets away seats of the grand stand open their a 
Commercial Cars Sixth City West SOth Street on three cylinders, comes in again, and is luncheon baskets and their champagi tit 

















C 
y out of it and beer, we in the pit must study our de 
~ PO Pen. - The press bulletin has it that “he wept cars and stop watches. But it must be SV 
AY fm like a child”’—but he didn’t. He’s been confessed that there is little suspense. The be 
. 2 through too many battles for that. order of the procession has not changed re 
. , ; much for two or three hundred miles ol 
SATISFACTORY DEARTH OF ACCIDENTS 




















First, De Palma in his Mercedes; second, st 

9 ye DAWSON, meanwhile, in the stock Joe Dawson in the National stock car; he 

car has been hurried along. He has_ third, Tetzlaff in his Fiat; fourth, Mertz St 

—j| mysteriously squirmed up to third ple ice in a Stutz; fifth, Hughie Hughes driving gi 

already, and we are telephoning his position the Mercer. The National camp is not al 

J and time to the blackboard on the back quite sure of Joe’s position, some timing t 

: stretch: “3—4” and “3—2,” and so on, him for second place, some for third. It li 

showing how far he is behind the Fiat is hard to keep track exactly. The Stutz tt 

De Palma, cool, determined, driving a people are sure they are running fourtl st 

| beautiful race, has hypnotized the grand There is a man for every entry upon thi 

|stand. Every time he passes there is a ong score board, putting up cars for every a 

|}cheer. The Fiat is pounding right along, lap, and the places are telephoned to it n 

too; she is a pretty good car yet. Teddy from the judges’ stand. But the horo M 

Tetzlaff certainly knows how to humor the = graph and the adding machines have not u 

CAMERAS | old girl yet checked up the exact times. Last year, p 

| The Speedway is breaking its record for after thirty-six houts’ solid work in the 

With thi C lattendance and for management Two office, the positions were changed It ‘ 
1 Is Lamera you can thousand two hundred employees are at won't be so to-day; the first five cars now : 

° work for Carl Fisher to-day, and every running have kept their positions so stead- , 

make better pictures. lone of them is right on the job. The _ ily that little pai is expected. U 

, : : |}erowds are seated, the automobiles are De Palma and Mulford are running the P 

There is no uncertainty with a Graflex. parked without confusion, but—there’s race without relief drivers, but the Na I 
You see the image the size it will appear in Z 
the negative, up to the instant of exposure. l 


You can watch the changing composition and 





I 
expression until you see the picture just as ‘ 
you want it, when a slight pressure releases ‘ 
the shutter. There is no guess work—no finder ( 
nor focusing scale. 

\ 
The Graflex shutter works at any speed from “time” to 1-1000th of 
second. With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the 


shade. 


Send for our illustrated catalog. 


Folmer & Schwing Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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S s Literature will be sent to anyone interested in 
©) Print Your Own Lerature wil te sent tauren interested i 
beds, circulars, books, Bewepaper. Press 66 valey in the world. Unlimited opportunities. Thousands ot | 
: a0 


acres available at right prices. wanting a home in the fine 
8, Ss ‘ 
Larger $18, Rotary ‘$60 ave money. Big p io climate on earth. Write to a public organization that give es reliable informat 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 


factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. Sacramento Valley Development 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. Association, 800 2d St., Sacramento, CALIFORNIA 
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In the Pit 


(Continued from page 26) 


tionals are not willing to risk any driver 
for the whole long 500 miles without rest 
or food. Few, indeed, can stand it; it is 
too hard on nerve and muscle. Barney 
Oldfield, the veteran of the game, in 
shepherd’s plaid with a monogram on his 
shirt and BO for a belt buckle, says no 
one can stand it successfully. A driver 
may get out of his car at the end of the 
race smiling and cool; he may say he is 
as fresh as ever, but inevitably the long 
strain must tell on any man. He can still 
drive fast perhaps, but he cannot drive 
wisely—the brain loses its quick reaction, 
and the man becomes mechanical,’a_ bit 
apathetic. It must be so, but De Palma 
still hurtles on without rest. 

Both Cocky and Joe of the Nationals, 
however, have been relieved. Rader takes 
the big racer, and Don Herr drives No. 8 
for ninety miles. In the big Fiat, Caleb 
Bra@g is driving, allowing Tetzlaff to eat, 
while Knipper relieves Mertz, who has 
been driving a beautiful and consistent 
race in the smooth-running, graceful Stutz 

much to the relief, too, we imagine, of 
Mrs. Mertz, for Charley has more than 


once had a narrow escape from death. 
He was a National man, but the com- 
pany will not allow married men to 


drive for them. 
BURMAN’S MISHAP 


A’ 380 miles the order is 4, 8, 3, 15, 28, 21 

Mercedes, National, Cutting, Stutz. 
Mercer. Soon Burman is missing, and 
a rumor starts and sweeps over the en- 
tire Speedway that he has had an acci- 
dent. There is some magic about this 
swift-flying gossip. It is as if a breeze 


bore the news—one can watch its prog- 
ress leaping along the stands. Simultane 


ously, from all parts of the enclosure, men 
start running toward the south. How, in 
heaven’s name, did they ‘know—and so 
soon? It is telepathy. The ambulance 
gallops across the emergency road, and 
after a while we see it drive slowly back 


toward the hospital. Word passes from 
lip to lip that the Cutting has taken a 
tumble. First a right, then, almost in- 


stantly, a left tire, blowing out, caught 
Burman trying to keep from skidding, 


and he was thrown out. Luckily he 1s 
not badly hurt, but he has two nasty 
wrists to show for it, and is bandaged 


up. So they drop out one by one 

Toward one o’clock it begins to get hot. 
The bricks have now warmed up, and 
cars begin to come in for new tires. 
How jaded, how dirty, the men look! 
Sweaty, too. Occasionally a tire blows 
up in front of the grand stand with a 
pistol shot that startles the girls, and the 
poor unfortunate car has to go two and 
a half miles on a flat shoe. Already the 
knowing manufacturers are comparing 
notes on the English wire-spoked wheels 
The Mercer car blew her tires, but the 
wire wheels did not collapse, and the car 
did not overturn 

The tire trouble, which was expected 
to affect this more than any other 
cause of delay, will apparently hardly fig- 
ure at all in the result. To a large ex- 
tent this is due to the cool weather, but 
much must be attributed to an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of the tires 
since last year. Everyone agrees that they 
are better. The precise age of the shoe 
itself also counts largely in its efficiency 


race 


If it is too old it deteriorates and blows 
out. The rubber is soft, however, in a 
too-new tire, and will wear out rapidly 


The National team will not permit a single 
tire to blow out, but, in spite of its anxiety 
to win, is replacing them as fast as badly 
worn Several have changed, 
which last year would have been kept on 
several laps longer 


been so 


Owing to the monotonous order of the 


first five cars, 


our interest has lapsed in 
the race, but i 


now our attention is re 


newed; we are nearing the end. Joe 
Dawson, after an hour of sandwiches and 
ice water and gossip, is now back on the 
track refreshed. Cocky Wilcox, too, is 
back, and is putting poor valve-weak No. 9 
ahead for all she is worth, to get a “place.” 
Don Merr, keen as a wildcat, is watch- 
ing the car he drove so well. He has 
more real interest in the race than all the 
others in the pit. There are now two 
races being run: one for the first three 
places, the others, far behind the leaders, 
trying for fourth place, or at least for 
records and what money they can earn. 


CHEERS FOR THE FAVORITE 


SOON after the four-hundredth mile, 
finding that Joe Dawson is spinning 
round the track in about I minute 50 sec- 
onds, Johnnie Aitken, as No. 8 passes, gives 
a hand signal to take it easier. Joe is 
now in second place, De Palma seven laps 
ahead of him, and the Fiat car eleven 
laps behind. It’s no use trying to catch 
the Mercedes car, she’s too fast. Joe must 
keep ahead of the other and save his car. 
De Palma has only six laps to go now; 
he is passing us on his one hundred and 
ninety-fifth. He is sure to win; he has 





driven wonderfully. And well he de- 
serves a victory, poor fellow, for, al- 
though he has won many short races, his 
bad luck is famous. In two long-distance 
races he has broken down 
lead and within a dozen or so miles of the 


finish. He has driven with broken ten- 
dons; he has fractured a thigh on the | 
track. He has been pitched and ditched | 


and disappointed time and again, but he 
has always been game. The grand stand 
wants him to get his first long-distance 
winning to-day and the prizes that will 
go with it. They are cheering him on, 
and he is driving a terrible pace. Why 
so fast? Thirty-five thousand dollars is 
in sight—no mean reward! He has been 
going over ninety miles an hour—his car 
is good for a hundred and twenty, but it 
takes it out of her; he ought to be care- 
ful. But it’s a sure thing now, and the 
crowd is getting bored and is about ready 
to leave. 
cigars are smoked up. No more cham- 
pagne. Well, the Nationals are satisfied 
with the race as it stands. Second place 
is worth $20,000, almost what it has cost 
them to prepare for the grind, and it will 
be won by a stock car, a feather in any 
company’s cap. So, with the experience 
already in hand and the money in sight, 
the Nationals are ready to root for De 
Palma, whose luck seems at last to have 
changed. Here he comes now! Give him 
a cheer, boys. 


DE PALMA IS “MISSING” 


E flashes past, to the eyes of a lay- | 


man no different than he had passed 
195 times before to-day. But what on earth 
is the matter? A chorus of yells from 
the pits is running down the line like a 
bolt of lightning. Then, almost simul- 
taneously, a howl from the grand stand, 
a mighty rustling like the wind in the 
forest before a storm. The pitmen wave 
and talk excitedly; in the boxes 
the way men are rising all over the place 


babbling like madmen; women, too, are 
almost hysterical People crane the'r 
necks, field glasses are ripped out of 


stares 


“hitting 


points and 
a ee i 


their cases, the crowd 
De Palma is “missing 
three”! 

Except in Detroit, .perhaps, this mental 
reaction could have come so swiftly in no 
other city in the wide world. But In- 
dianapolis is motor-wise. It isa city of the 
working, not the idle, rich Men have 
earned their money with their skill of 


hand and brain, not in speculation, and | 


mechanical instinct is in the blood, from 
the wealthy manufacturer down to the 
prettiest manicure girl. Indianapolitans 
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while in the | 


The baskets are packed, all the | 





TIRENEW 


MEL COMER an O8) lana lene hy longer 


IRENEW isa scientific preservative of auto- 
mobile tires—a liquid unvulcanized rubber 
compound made of pure para gum. Will 
not flake, wash or rub off—wears like rubber. 


Tirenew Protects Tires From 
Water, Oil and Sunlight 


Tires in service quickly become a mass 
of cuts through which moisture enters, 
causing the inner fabric torot. Tirenew 
will flow into these cuts, waterproof the 

exposed: fabric, prevent decay and’ 
increase the life of the tires. 


Tirenew will also give the whole 
Car a well groomed appearance. 


Insist upon getting Tirenew. 
Avoid imitations that contain in- 
jurious ingredients. Tirenew has 
received the endorsement of auto- 
mobile tire manufacturers. 


Made in two shades— 
White and tire gray 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Tirenew, send $1.00 and his 
name, and we will send you a trial 
can—enough for 12 tires—prepaid. 
Canadian orders $1.25. 

Our booklet, “Tire Care,”’ contains val- 
uable information for motorists. Sent 
free upon application. 

° Tirenew is sold F. a 
Notice to Dealers Evers cies Soeetes wh wi 
Manutactured only by 
4404 Papin St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 




















Why waste good dollars 
in big-car travel when the 
Ford will get you there as 
quickly, as comfortably, 
as safely—and at a fraction 
of the cost? ‘Thousands 
of owners of more expen- 
sive cars are buying Fords 





across | 


this year—because of their 
maximum economy and 
time-tested efficiency. 


Seventy-five thousand new Ford Model ‘lis will 
go into service this season—a proof of their won- 
The price is $590 for the 
roadster and $690 for the five passenger touring 


derful superiority. 


car—complete with all equipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Get new catalogue from Ford Motor Company, 





Detroit—and name of nearest representative. 
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HE Most Delightful Summer Re- 
sorts in America are to be found 
in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


Denver, Palmer Lake, Colorado Springs; Manitou, Canon 

City, Glenwood Springs, Gunnison River Resorts, Wagon 

Wheel Gap, Pagosa Springs, Ouray, Silverton, Santa Fe, 

Salt Lake City and Ogden are all located 
directly on the line of the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 





Hunting, Camping, Fishing and 
Out-of-Door Sports 





By the way, if you are going to the Pacific Coast, the 
Denver & Rio Grande—Western Pacific, the Royal 
Gorge Feather River Canon Route, 
offers far more scenic attractions than 
any other transcontinental line. 





For free illustrated, descriptive booklets, address 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Denver, 
Colorado 

















= Breezes 


for home and office 


Summer comfort for 
your work and your lei- 
sure with the new light- 
weight pressed - steel 


Western Ekeciric 
Portable Fans 


Made in all sizes and types, and built 
to last for many a season. They cost 
little to buy and less than two cents 
an hour to operate. A summer 
need as essential as 
screens and awnings. 














There is a Western Electric agent 
near you. If you do not know 
him, drop us a card and we will 
put you in touch with his store. 
Ask us for Fan Booklet No. 7678. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 





WESTERN 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 









New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Boston Cincinnati St. Paul Salt Lake City Calgary Rome 
Richmond eterapelle Denver Seattle Vancouver Johannesburg 
Atlanta Louis Omaha Dallas Portland Antwerp Sydney 
Savannah ‘ 










EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 10\¥° 
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| know the automobile game right down to 
the last cotter pin. 
De Palma was “hitting three”! What 


tell it from “hitting four’? 


CHARGING AT QO MILES AN HOUR 


| does it mean to you, who sit idly in the 
| tonneau, whose chauffeur and garage man 
|} and repair shop exploit your ignorance 
and laugh at you behind your back? And 
| if it does mean anything, can you tell it 
| when you hear itr I doubt it. Can you 


“HE exhaust of that Mercedes, inex- 
pressibly rapid, mingles its noise with 
a dozen different clankings of the engine; 
to the uninitiated its harsh, rattling, vi- 
cious spitting bark is still no different, but 
in twenty seconds every person on the 
field knows that one of her cylinders is 
missing fire. Her power is cut down a 
quarter part. Instantly the whole aspect 
of the race is changed. Across the way 
everyone is standing up. Johnnie Aitken, 
| with a yell of joy, rushes to the telephone 
and calls up the ~ k stretch. “De Palma 
is missing! Tell Joe to scoot!” But al- 
most before he has dropped the receiver, 
and the Nationals, grinning like hungry 
wolves, have run for the pit edge, Joe 
comes galloping along like the devil’s 
charioteer, driving No. 8 now till she 
shrieks over the bricks. Wild Aitken 
waves him on with a mad fling of his 
irm. The pit men dance and hug each 
ther. There’s a howling pandemonium 
long the whole line of pits. The dark- 
blue ear, square-shouldered and ugly, 
umping like a frightened colt, has gone 
ist, charging at the curve now with an 
pen throttle at ninety miles an hour 
Skid and swerve, Joe’s the boy to hold 
her to it No quarter now for little 
No. 8. Do or die All the world will 
hear of you to-night, Joe! Make her or 
break her, and take a chance 


DAWSON TAKES THE LEAD 
ID* PALMA’S luck! Here he comes; 
get your watch ready! 2.05, and still 
| she’s hitting three. The Brooklyn boy’s 


heart is broken, but he daren’t stop. No 
time now for repairs. It’s too late. In the 
Mercedes pit, next to ours, the men are 
veeping and cursing. We hold our breaths 
ind pray. The impossible has happened 
That one thing upon which no man can 
count—luck—has come into De Palma’s 
race and ruined him. Perhaps he may 
still limp through, but our No. 8 has 
| hardly twenty miles to go. Joe comes 
past again, riding a north wind, and hurls 
himself at the curve without “cutting out,” 
he reels round the semicircle and is out 
f sight. 

What is happening to De Palma? The 
man on the back stretch says he’s get- 


ting worse. There he comes down the 
straightaway, and we dare not hope for 
the miracle. Good Lord, she’s hitting 


only two! Every ear is strained, eyes are 
no good for such fine work. Yes, it’s 


true. It is his one-hundred-and-ninety- 
seventh lap—only seven and a half miles 
more. Can he make it? Can he even 
finish second? The old Fiat, steady as a 


locomotive, thunders by; good luck has 
hit her, too, hit her to the tune of $5,000 
difference in winnings. Good luck has 
pushed every other car up one notch 
Joe Dawson flies past and past like a 
whirligig, going two laps to the Merce- 
des’s on Now he has caught up to De 
Palma’s record; he is in first place. John- 
nie Aitken, leaning far over the counter 
f the pit, slows him down, now, to 1.45. 
We’re safe, and the pace may be too much 
for No. & to stand 
Again he is given the signal, for Joe has 
been traveling in such fast company the 
| last hour it’s hard to reform 





A brush on the curve just afler passing the stand 


In the Pit 


(Continued from page 27) 


At last De Palma shows up on the 
stretch again, fighting ~ despair. Only 
one cylinder is left now; anyone can tell 
the difference by this,time. He turns in 
toward his pit, but his men wave him 
on. The dying car is refused the hos- 
pital. Ride her to death, De Palma; let 
her die on the track! The trouble is too 
serious; it is dangerous, fatal, to stop 
now, for she couldn’t be cranked up if 
once her engine stopped. De Palma must 
fight for every inch he can get. Surely 
he can finish if he barely crawls in. Well, 
he is crawling, sure enough. 

But by this time Joe Dawson has all 
but won. If our count is right and the 
score board right, he has but two more 
laps to go. Everybody is watching «for 
the starter’s green flag now to signal the 
last glad lap. There it is; a roar goes 
up. Twoanda half miles of joy ride; then, 
almost before we know it, Joe is back 
again, and the black-and-white-checkered 
flag is waved. The National’s little No. 8 
comes in first! 


REWARD AND DISAPPOINTMENT 


HE prize offered by the management 
is $20,000; there are prizes offered 
by makers of accessories amounting to 
$15,000 more. There’s big money for 
twenty-one-year-old Joe, who will get a 
generous percentage of ‘the winnings. 
But why does Johnnie still wave him on? 
Isn’t the race finished? Yes, but the score 
isn’t officially announced by the timekeep- 
ers. Remember last year, when cars’ 
places were changed by the adding ma- 
chines. Better be on the safe side; do 
two more laps, Joe, and then come in 
and be slapped on the back, punched, 
hugged, yelled over till you look sheepish 
There’s a spot on the upper turn. Is 
it the overturned McFarlan car? No, it’s 
moving. A car but barely crawling. Will 
De Palma win out a place and a record 
after all? A hush falls over the crowd 
De Palma and his mechanician are push 
ing in their car by hand! In the hope 
that this might be his last lap and he 
would make a place—a delusive hope, 
since the rules demand that a car shall 
use only her own power—poor Ralph tugs 
and tugs and pushes at the heavy car 
His eyes stare glassily out from the grime 
of his face, the sweat drips from him 
as if he had been in swimming. It is ter- 
rible. There is a roar of applause from 
the spectators. Applause, that’s all! After 
such a splendid defeat the girls should 
have pelted him with flowers; they should 
have jumped from the grand stand, car- 
ried him off the track—kissed him alive 
again! Not a person moved; his own 
pit men even did not raise their arms to 
help him. So, grinning sardonically and 
gazing in despair, Ralph De Palma plays 
his bitter tragedy out, shoves poor old 
No. 4 off the track and disappears. Could 
a more dramatic, a more ironic end to 
the race possibly be conceived? De 
Palma’s luck! 
ORDER OF FINISH 


SOR the end it was, so far as the spec- 
tators were concerned. The rest was 
anticlimax. The Fiat came in an easy 
second, in 6 hours 31 minutes 29 seconds, 
winning $10,000, and the Mercer third in 
6 hours 33 minutes 9 seconds, with $5,000 
to the good. The others, in their order, 
were: Fourth, the Stutz; fifth, Schacht; 
sixth, Stutz; seventh, White; eighth, 
Lozier; ninth, National; tenth, Knox 
Mulford, driving the tailender, did not 
finish till seven o’clock, when the Speed- 
wav was deserted except for the impatient 
judges and sandwich-eating timers, weary 
from their long vigil 
The unexpectedly theatrical drama of 
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In the Pit 


(Concluded from page 28 ) 


De Palma’s defeat will help the next 
competition, showing how closely a car 
may win. The incident, too, will adorn 
many a tale and point many a moral. One 
thing is emphasized, a platitude of motor 
racing: the race is won before it starts. 
A good driver with a good car, good 
generalship, and a factory behind it should 
always win—and would, were it not for 
that one unknown element, /uck, whose 
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A Premium on Tax Lying 


(Concluded from page 16) 


This appears to have been the noble 
origin of the Smith Law. There is an- 
other account of its origin, still more 
unworthy, which may have considerable 
truth in it, but as practically concerning 
Ohioans alone, I need not trouble to re- 
peat. The lure of the one per cent 
flat rate has been dangled under the tax- 
payers’ noses for a year; but personal 
property in the State of Ohio remains 
as elusive and inscrutable as ever. In 
many cases boards of review have arbi- 
trarily raised assessments; but the gentle 
suasion of the Smith Law has failed to 
check human nature’s tendency to dodge 
taxes on personal property. The velvet 
hand of a low flat rate is no more effective 
than the mailed fist of penalty or the 
sneaking foot of espionage. The Smith 
Law has merely put a one per cent limit 
on lying. 

Summed up, the Smith Law is immoral 
as the principle of the general-property 
tax itself. It is the most stupidly reac- 
tionary formulation that the general-prop- 
erty tax has had. As a revenue producer— 
well, ask any school board in Ohio what 
the prospects are for next session; or ask 
any city auditor what the prospects are 
" next year’s municipal budget. Absurd 

theory, incorrect in principle, crude and 
inflexible in its disregard for inevitable 
differences in local conditions, the Smith 
Law is an intrenched enemy of progress. 

\nd it is a popular law. Go up and 
down the State of Ohio and you will 
find a majority of taxpayers in its favor. 
Why? Because it has cut down the net 
amount of their taxes. 


POPULAR BECAUSE 


HE manager of a small industrial 
plant tells me that whereas the Board 
of Review had this year arbitrarily raised 
the assessed valuation of the plant’s per- 
sonal property by several thousand dollars, 
the low rate had caused the net amount of 


A FAILURE 


his taxes to be considerably lower. Last 
year his actual tax bill was about $800; 
this year about $650 

Last year he paid $6 on his own per- 
sonal property; this year, on a higher 
assessed valuation, he paid $4 

So the Smith Law’s very failure as a 


revenue producer explains its popularity 
The Ohio farmer is (at present, anyway) 
its stanch friend. As a direct appeal to 
individual selfishness and cupidity, as a 
scheme to win the favor of farmers by 
illegitimate means—by means that are 
flagrantly and immorally inconsistent with 
Ohio’s own pet principle of the general- 
property tax—the Smith Law stands un- 
approachable 


1 was in Columbus on March 19 when 
some 200 county auditors and boards of 
review were in convention there. The 


Gleams 
@ Nothing is all, 


not even love; but love 


in all, and without it all is as nothing. 
@ Love is no longer what it was in the 
beginning. On the foundation of an 1n- 


net which man has in common with the 
ast the race mind has reared a temple 
exquisite proportions, where dwells in 

mystic seclusion the highest of all human 
eals 


@, Each pair of lovers who felt their hearts 
rill with its sweet pangs; each poet who 
ing of it most tenderly when he missed 

most; each rough warrior who tried 
hold it captive only to find its strength 
urpassing his own; each man of affairs 
ho learned with bitterness that he might 

uy all things but this one, including a 
voman to be the mother of his offspring ; 

each philosopher who realized too late 
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By Edwin Bjorkman 


strains and stresses no man can calculate. 
The picture of De Palma pushing his own 
car home no witness will ever forget. 
Many will, no doubt, feel as if, virtually, 
De Palma was the real winner. But it is 
not so. There’s nothing in the race but the 
finish, and Joe Dawson finished first. Had 
De Palma failed at one hundred miles it 
would have been no different in justice 
or sentiment. 


State Tax Commission had called them 
together to “devise a method of obtaining 
a more complete return of personal prop- 
erty.” I followed these proceedings with 
interest—all the interest that you would 
feel if you found yourself in the same 
town with a great convention called to 
“devise a method” of squaring the circle, 
annihilating gravitation, or raising the 
dead. I hoped to be the humble herald of 
the genius who would make the glory of 
Galileo or Newton look like a_ tallow 
candle in the Milky Way. But I was dis- 
appointed—he did not arise. 


A DESPONDING 


N the contrary, one member of a 

board of review came before the 
conv ention with the desponding statement 
that “sixty per cent of what people who 
appear before t taxing officials say can be 
depended upon to be untrue.” He advised 
the taxing boards “to gain the confidence 
of the public and the owners of large 
companies and impress upon them that 
all were to be treated alike.” This, he 
said, was the best method he knew. 

Governor Harmon sent a letter, saying 
that “the success of our tax reform in 
Ohio has been extraordinary, but it would 
have been much greater except for the 
failure to secure a more efficient system 
for the yearly appraisement of person- 
alty.” 

He observed, further, that “there is 
nothing as wholesome and necessary as 
the rule of absolute equality among the 
classes; and our tax reform cannot be 
complete until the personal duplicate 
(assessment roll) is brought up to an 
equality with other sorts of property.” 

I commend the foregoing to the atten- 
tion of those who think the literature of 
taxation is destitute of humor. 

But now, why have I insisted on telling 
this story to you who do not live in Ohio? 
Because the Smith Law is a conspicuously 
foolish and ruinous attempt to enforce 
the general-property tax; and that tax is 
in the Constitution of your State. In 
whatever degree enforced, that tax—the 
plaything of the rich, the scourge of the 
poor, mother of mendacity and perjury, 
dead weight on industry, menace to prog- 
that tax is in the Constitution of 
nearly every State in the Union. 


ADMISSION 





ress— 


CONSIDER OHIO 


G§ T rid of it. Consider Ohio, and get 
rid of it. The greatest constitutional 
reform to-day is one that secures absolute 
freedom of the taxing power. A blank 
page in the Constitution is a hard propo- 
sition for the Supreme Court to interpret. 
Think of Ohio and then abolish the con- 
stitutional provision for a general-property 
tax—and then Jeave the page blank. 





that his chase after smaller truths had 
lost him the greatest one life has to offer 

all these have helped to make love hu- 
man by raising it from the material to 
the spiritual plane. 


@ Prudery may be used as a stick while 
man is climbing the steep road to sexual 
cleanliness. In the purer air above it 
serves only to remind him of the noxious 
vapors left behind. 


@ Can you steer the flying gossamer or 
gather the breath of the budding rose 
No more can you compel love in its com- 
ing or its going. 





@ To use love for amusement is not much 
wiser than to play ball with dynamite: 
somehody is sure to get hurt sooner or 
later. 


HELPFUL HINTS 





PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


FOOD VALUES 


ITS APPLICATION IN 
DAINTY DISHES 


O*XE of the interesting results of the 
general discussion of food values is the 
wide-spread revival and popularity of that 
old friend of our grandmother’s day— 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch. 

While it is probable that Corn Starch is 
known to some extent in every home the 
average housewife has little idea of the great 
variety of its many uses and the delicious 
desserts so easily made with it. Try these 
recipes, being sure to cook the custard 
thoroughly as instructed. 

Blanc Mange. Six level tablespoons Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch, one-quarter cup cold milk, one-quarter 
cup sugar, pinch salt, two and one-quarter cups 
scalded milk, one teaspoenful vanilla. Stir corn 
starch and cold milk together adding sugar and salt. 
Pour the scalded milk slowly on the first mixture 
and stir till thickened. Cook in double boiler twelve 
minutes. Add vanilla, stir well and turn into wet 
mould to set. 

For Chocolate Blanc Mange melt one square of 
bitter chocolate over hot water and make smooth 
with hot milk and add to the rest of the corn starch 
and milk. Sweeten to taste. 

mon Meringue Pie. One cup sugar, juice and 
grated rind of one large lemon (or two small ones), 
piece of butter size of an egg and two cups boiling 
water. Put on stove and let come to a boil, then 
move to back of stove and add three level tablespoon- 
fuls of Kingsford’s Corn Starch which has been 
dissolved in one egg and yolk of a second egg thor- 
oughly beaten. Puton the front of the stove and 
boil for two minutes, stirring constantly. Pour into 
crust which has been previously baked. 

Use white of second egg for meringue. 

Pie Crust. Three-fourths cup of flour, one-fourth 
cup Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one-half cup lard (or half butter and half lard 
if preferred). Chop and mix witha knife, only using 
the hands to toss lightly together. (Never knead 
pie dough or it will be tough.) Moisten with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of ice water, only just enough to roll out. 
Use as little dry flour as possible in the process. . 

There is scarcely anitem in the family 
grocer’s list that is at once so nutritious and 
economical as corn starch—but for the best 
results it will be well to see that Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch is supplied and not an inferior 
substitute. 

Other interesting recipes will appear later 
in this column or you can address Kingsford’ s, 
New York City, for a complete cook book of 
dainty desserts which will be sent free. 


THE EXPERIENCED 
LAUNDRESS GIVES 
ADVICE*THOSE WITH 
LAUNDRY TROUBLES 


ASHING and ironing should not be 

anything like the task that they are 
made in many households. In fact, intelli- 
gently done there is little worry and the 
results are a delight to the housewife. 

A great deal depends on the selection of 
the right materials. Starch for instance has 
everything to do with your success. Good 
starch will actually improve the appearance 
of bad washing and poor starch will do much 
to ruin the appearance of the most thor- 
oughly washed fabric. 

Take the dainty whiteness and lightness 
in lingerie waists and fine underwear--it is 
really as much a result of good starching as 
perfect washing. All starch will stiffen 
fabrics, cheap starches stain because the 
minerals have not been removed and they 
leave tell-tale spots on the clothes. 

The sure way is to insist on Kingsford’s 
Silver Gloss Starch This starch is 
always pure, clean and uniform. You can 
depend on it absolutely. Kingsford’s has 
been used by good laundresses for three gen- 
erations as the reliable starch for hot or cold 
starching and for all kinds of work coarse 
or fine. 

For boiled starch mix Kingsford’s Silver Gloss 
Starch in cold water till the starch is thoroughly 
dissolved and perfectly smooth. Then add the boil- 
ing water until it is of correct consistency and 
becomes clear. Add a little blue—taking care to mix 
it thoroughly and carefully. Rub the starch into the 
fabric very thoroughly for one of the secrets of good 
starching is getting the starch into the goods. After 
the starch is cooked thin it down with cold water 
for fine lingerie. Dry the clothes in open air, sprinkle 
carefully and iron with clean irons. 





CANNING OF FRUIT 
JELLY MAKING 
JAMS AND PRESERVES 


Send for free booklet 


of directions and recipes. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept.KK, Box 161, New York 



























NGSFORDs 


CORN STARCH 
Standard since 1848 


AINTY desserts are easy to 
make with Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch—delicious Custards, 





Charlottes, Blanc Mange, and Pud- 
dings. You need the extreme purity 
and delicacy of Kingsford’s for these 
desserts. Ordinary corn starch won’t 
do. Kingsford’s costs no more. Why 
take any risk with inferior substitutes? 


Send for Cook Book KK —168 of the best 
recipes you ever tried. It’s free—just send 
your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N. ¥ 


KINGSFORD’. 
OSWEGO 
SILYER GLOSS 


STARCH 


To have the clothes iron up 
white and crisp use this pure 
natural lump starch. It may cost 
a little more in the box but meas- 
ure the amount used and the 
results obtained as against other 
starches and you save by using it. 

Kingsford’s Oswego Silver Gloss 
—known to fine Laundresses 
everywhere—and to three gener- 
ations of American housekeepers 
as the ever reliable starch for hot 
or cold starching and for all kinds 


of work, coarse or fine. 
Insist on Kingsford’s 
= Oswego Silver Gloss 
; M Starch. See that 
; >»! your grocer delivers 
it—see that your 
-—~t* ilaundress uses it. 
SS, Ww Sold in 1 lb., 3 lb. and 
iv 
SPR. 





a 


ex 6 lb. boxes. 


T. Kingsford & Son 


\ National Starch Co,, Sue’rs 


iN Oswego, N. Y 























































































































































R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 
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To Automobile Dealers 


We want dealers in one thousand more towns for 
1913. You want the car that is easiest to sell—that 
offers the best assurance ei present profit and last- 
ing success. 


In other words, we nibed. each other ; and we ask 
that you write us at once, giving us particulars of 
your past experience and present connections. 


The general public has shown an appreciation of 
the R-C-H which justifies an increase in our Output 
to 30,000 cars for the coming season. 


This year our produétion was exhausted with 
R-C-H dealers in a little over one-third of the 
desirable selling centers. 


We want an R-C-H dealer actively at work in every 
county in the United States; for there is scarcely 
a county from which we have not received letters 
of inquiry from prospective buyers; there is no 
place reached by the printed page where our ex- 
tensive advertising has not familiarized the people 
with the wonderful value of the R-C-H. 


The prices, ‘specifications and equipment of the 
R-C-H are shown on the opposite page. 


Frankly, do you know of any other car on the 
market which gives so much value per dollar? To 
the man who is considering a car under one thou- 
sand dollars, the R-C-H offers far more than this 
figure has ever bought before. 


And the man who is considering a car at twice the 
price may well pause, and think whether the added 
cost will bring him any essential which the R-C-H 
does not afford. 


We urge that you write us promptly ; for we have’ 


had as many as half a dozen applications from the 
same town, all of them desirable men. 
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Model EE 5-passenger touring car—110 inch wheelbase 


TOURING CAR—MODEL EE 


$900 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


32x3\% tires, demountable and quick detachable rims, extra rim, Bosch 
magneto, gas tank, windshield, lamps, horn, tools and kit; and the famous 
Jiffy Curtains, adjusted in an instant, making the car entirely weather 
proof. Long stroke motor, three speeds, enclosed valves. 


ROADSTER—MODEL EE 


$750 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Specifications and equipment same as Model EE Touring Car, except 
that wheelbase is 86 inches. The Roadster is roomy, comfortable and 
exceptionally easy to handle in natrow roads. 






































R-C-H Corporation 
109 LYCASTE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


Kansas City, 3501 Main St. 

Los Angeles, 1242 Flower St. 
Minneapolis, 1206 Hennepin Ave. 
New York, 1989 Broadway 


Boston, 563 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 1225 Main St. 
Cleveland, 2122 Euclid Ave. 
Chicago, 2021 Michigan Ave. 
Denver, 1620 Broadway Philadelphia, 320 No. Broad St. 
Detroit, Woodward and Warren Aves. Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St. 
Walkerville, Ont., Canada 
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ete Thad re plenty dia imitations, but there's none like the genu- 
Sosknit"—guaranteed without time-limit or condition. 
ioe "Porosknit" and see the difference in the way 
he garments inside out and note how. strongly 
otced, seamed and cover-seamed. Notice the 
tape he-inforcement.of deat seam and opening of drawers. Observe 


a 


wearing SPoneake 
ness at waist, you k 


toned while on. Light, pay Faces 


Try it. 


Men DOC Shir see 


Men's Union Suits, ‘3.00 
Any Style 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Illustrated 

Booklet of Styles 

CHALMERS KNITTING 

COMPANY 








ook for the actual "Porosknit" label as 


















































The Bath Gty 


RITE today for the illus- 


trated book telling about Mount 
Clemens .and its wonderful healing 
waters. 

For more than half a century these 
waters have gushed from the heart of the 
earth and hundreds of thousands who 
have come from the four corners of the 
world have been benefited by them. 


T(LEMEN: 


The Baths of Mount Clemens 





Are Famous The World Over 





But Mount Clemens is more 
than nature’s most efficient sanita- 
rium 
of America’s pleasure resorts — Con- 
veniently located in the midst of the 


toring 





It is one of the most enticing _ city 


call you to Mount Clemens 
waters promise health and vigor when you get there. 





the Grand 


lakes and forests of Michigan— 
Away from the rush and heat of the 
Yet within 
almost half the population of the 
country. 


a few 


There is fishing to entice you—and boating—There is hunting and mo- 
‘The forest, the lake and the river combine to 
and the wonder working 


Eplendid hotels and boarding houses— 
and at very moderate prices 


Only 20 miles from Detroit—Fast Interurban service 
—Reached direct by Trunk Railroad. 


— Write for the book illustrating and describing Mount 
Clemens and its famous baths 


- THE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


250 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH. 


write today. 





hours of 








G ECRETARY’ WILSON may be as bad 
as he is painted, but it seems rather 
peculiar that the supporters of Roose- 
velt—principal among which is CoLLrer’s 
WeeEkLy—are the chief accusers of the 
aged Secretary, when Roosevelt himself, 
apparently, when President found no 
fault with him. 
—Fessenden (N. Dak.) Press. 


+ 


There is an easy possibility of taking 
issue with CoLLrer’s on some subjects, but 
in the matter of bogus medicines and 
cure-all fakers only the vendors of the 
stuff could do this. 

—Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune. 


+ 

Readers are advised to see CoL.ier’s 
and form their own opinions. 

—Athens (Pa.) Medical Journal. 
+. 

Responsibility for the deterioration of 
food products is laid at the door of 
womankind by Honoré Willsie, writing 
in a recent issue of CoLLreEr’s. 

—Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
The great work that you have done in 
an effort to protect afflicted and suffering 
humanity from being ravaged and preyed 
upon by the ignorant and fraudulent, has 
awakened the minds and stimulated the 
energies of thousands of people who were 
in the dark before. 
You have made history. The results 
will be world-wide and everlasting. 
Dr.) J. Howarp SNIVELY. 
+ 


CoLuieR’s WEEKLY sued Mr. Post of the 
“Postum” and “Toasties,” etc., for libel 
and got a verdict of $50,000, The case 
went up to the Appellate Court and has 
been reversed on a technicality and a new 
trial ordered. Co.Ltrer’s has made about 
all there is in it, by its exploitation of 
the verdict, and the case may be dropped. 
The moral effect of the first. verdict 
pushes aside all technicalities, and that is 
enough, or ought to be, for the plaintiff 
in the case. 

—Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 


+ 
Got dENBURG, NEB. 

I like your editorials better than any- 
thing I read, and I cannot remember that 
I have ever disagreed with you on an im- 
portant issue, sometimes it does seem that 
you fellows are inspired, your news sense 
projects farther into the future than most. 

And I almost forgot to tell you that if 
you feel doubtful of the correct course to 
follow in the Post case, take a poll of 
your subscribers and I know that they 
will want you to go on with the suit, and 
I, for one, would be willing to donate 
toward the cause. Go to him. 

6 J. V. RomicH 


The exposure of the methods by which 
Taft delegates have been secured in the 
Southern States is another substantial 
service to the public to be credited to 
CoLiier’s WEEKLY.—H. J. CHASE in Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Tribune. 
+ 
Couiier’s WEEKLY, which has done ad- 
mirable work in exposing, week after 
week, the shameful way in which Fed- 
eral officeholders have selected “hand- 
picked delegates” in several Southern 
States, says in its current issue that the 
Louisiana Federal campaign manager for 
the Taft forces has written to all Federal 
officeholders instructions to line up for 
Taft.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen. 
+ 
The men of the Southern’ delegations 
have been dragooned into support of 
Taft—the proof uncontradicted and_ not 
capable of disproof has appeared in 
COoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
—Richmond (Ind.) Palladium. 
+ 
Couuier’s has a certain independence, 
but its close relationship with the real 
leaders of the Roosevelt campaign make 
it practically certain that the plan to have 
Roosevelt head a third-party movement, 
with a Democrat on his ticket, is being 
seriously considered in the Roosevelt 
camp.—Fort Worth (Texas) Record. 
+ 
Couirer’s WEEKLY, whose political gyra- 
tions it is still difficult to understand, asks 
editorially whether Congress is going to 


Brickbats &» Bouquets 


pass an act which will put the future of 
Alaska beyond doubt, 
—Fresno (Cal.) Herald. 


+ 


True, unerringly true, to its bourgeois 
instincts, CoLiier’s hits the nail squarely 
when it says: “No, it is not violence we 
need to ponder so much as prosperity.” 
But when “prosperity” is analyzed it holds 
nothing for the slave. “Prosperity” is the 
bourgeois term for production, produc- 
tion implies profits, and when you say 
“Profits!” the entire capitalist system falls 
to its knees, to its belly, and crawls and 
squirms and kotows. 

—New York Daily People. 


+ 


A subject of the first importance has 
been taken up for discussion by COLLIEr’s 
WEEKLY through Owen Johnson, the nov- 
elist—Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune. 

+ 

Couiter’s WEEKLY simply bubbles with 
rage in its denunciation of William R. 
Hearst for his attacks on Woodrow Wil- 
son.—Fort Wayne (Ind.) News. 

+ 


We do not hesitate to say that we be- 
lieve the editorials appearing from time 
to time in CoLLrer’s WEEKLY and like pub- 
lications are doing more to educate the 
masses than any other medium extant 

—Sistersville (W. Va.) Review. 


+ 


CoLirer’s WEEKLY is publishing a re- 
markably interesting series of vivid por- 
traitures of leading preachers.—-Boston 
(Mass.) Christian Endeavor World. 


+ 


I want to call your attention to the 
cover of CoLirer’s for May 25 and ask 
you frankly if you think it uplifting for 
the-men and boys whom we reach through 
our reading rooms? 

O.or GATE. 

Association, 


Young Men’s Christian 


Dayton, Ohio. 


We have for some years been an ad- 
mirer and reader of your valued paper 
and believe that in the main you stand for 
things that are right and clean. We must, 
however, say frankly that in our estima- 
tion you have lowered the tone of your 
paper, by the disgusting front cover page 
on your number dated May 25. 


Gro, C. Hupert, General Secretary. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


+ 


We have heard a good deal this year 
about Charles Dickens, but not a word 
about Browning until we picked up last 
week’s issue of CoLiier’s WEEKLY and 
found that there at least the poet of 
optimism was not forgotten. It is strange 
that the Browning clubs should have over- 
looked the occasion; or are they all dead? 

—New York Town and Country. 


+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY evidently is making 
no bids for increased circulation among 
the colored brethren. 

—Marietta (Ohio) Register-Leader. 


+ 


The editorial page of CoLLier’s WEEKLY 
is stimulating. It has many delights. The 
wide range of its editor’s reading and re- 
flection has presented to the first ac- 
quaintance of this editorial staff “the 
tragic poet Parodi.” Blushes may be due 
with the confession. “This modern Greek 
who used French as his medium” should 
probably be known and loved in this 
office.—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


+ 


In 1906 CoLiier’s WEEKLY published an 
article written by Louis D. Brandeis of 
Boston entitled “Wage Earners’ Life In- 
surance.” Mr. Brandeis criticized what 
he termed “the appalling waste in indus- 
trial insurance, as furnished by the insur- 
ance companies,” and he advocated as a 
remedy the establishment of savings-bank 
insurance. That was the first time savings- 
bank insurance was advocated, and appar- 
ently Mr. Brandeis’s suggestion fell upon 
fallow ground so far, at least, as Massa- 
chusetts was concerned, for soon after 
the publication of his article the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Insurance League was 
formed, with former Governor W. 
Douglas as its president, and many other 
well-known men in its list of officers. 

—Rochester (N. Y.) Hevea. 
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him with; some way he had a, feeling 
that Lanagan always knew just a trifle 
more than he told. He passed back the 
box. “But it’s an even break. Nobody’s 
seen him. Here’s his picture.” 

Lanagan studied the front and profile 
of a young man of twenty-six, a face of 
surprising frankness and honesty. Every 
line held to Lanagan’s critical eye the lie 
to the number striped across his breast; 
another feature of our brilliant American 
police system that puts the rogue’ s gal- 
lery blazon on a man before he is ex 

As Lanagan passed out, his eye fell 
on the bulletin board in the aad 
room. The last discharge slip from San 
Quentin was pasted upon it, the slip by 
which all police stations are supposed to 
keep in touch with prisoners discharged 
during the past month. But through long 
familiarity few of the detectives stop to 
read carefully. More from habit than 
anything else, Lanagan read those sheets 
as a preacher reads the book—he 
scanned it. 

The fifth name on the list caught his 
eye: Ephraim Miller, alias Thad Miller, 
alias Thornton Miles, alias Iowa Slim; 
assault to murder; twenty-five years. The 
slip was dated the first—five days back. 
There was little chance of its being read 
now. Swift as a lightning flash Lanagan 
had formed his theory. His mind leaped 
back to the meeting with Miller in front 
of the Palace. Ephraim and Thaddeus; 
they were old-fashioned names. Then 
there was the “Thad.” 

Miller had been from San Quentin but 
four days: Miser Miller’s fear had been 
on him but a few days. Possibly this 
was a wayward son, some unrecognized 
offspring, some family skeleton recrudes- 
cent; perhaps it was this convict who 
had brought that fear into the eyes of 
Thaddeus Miller! 


:* was a long, fine chance; but .the 
most brilliant of newspaper successes 
are scored on long, fine chances. Lanagan 
determined to take it. He “rapped” to 
the hunch, as he used to style it; under 
the impulse of his new idea he was a 
human dynamo. 

He was back in San Francisco within 
an hour, and headed straight for Billy 
Connors’s Buckets of Blood, that famed 
rendezvous within a stone’s throw of the 
Hall of Justice, where the leaders of the 
thieves’ clans foregathered. There he 
waited an hour until “Kid” Monahan, 
popularly designated as King of the Pick- 
pockets, came in. The Kid was now a 
fence. He had retired from!’ the active 
practice of his profession after doing 
time twice. “Ain’t there with the touch 
any more,” he remarked sadly to Lana- 
gan one day. He. was, moreover, cred- 
ited with being the man for an outsider 
to “see” who wanted to operate locally 

“Kid,” said Lanagan, “I want you to 
find me Ephraim Miller, alias Thad Mills, 
lias Thornton Miles, alias Iowa Slim 
Just out of San Quentin where he did 
twenty-five years for assault to murder.” 

“We don’t keep no line on these old 
ones,” retorted the “King” professionally. 
“But if he’s goin’ to report here he re- 
ports to me. It’s pretty hard on us na- 
tive sons with that reform bunch on the 
Police Commission and the sky pilots 
stuffing you guys on the papers full of 
knocks. There ain’t no touch-off work 
bein’ done around here by any travelers 
that we can help. When do you want 
him ?” 

“Meet me here to-night at ten. I must 
have him located by then.” 


ANAGAN had befriended the “King” 
4 once, and he held that illustrious gen- 
tleman’s absolute loyalty. He knew the 
“King” would have a dozen men out in 
is Many minutes 

Lanagan headed back for Oakland to 
round up the loose ends of the story. He 
found police headquarters jammed with 
newspaper men and the smell of many 
flash powders heavy on the air 

“All right, Mr. Lanagan of the ‘En- 
juirer, ” quoth Henley. “You can talk 
» Watson now.” His tone was triumph 

Watson had confessed. He was sitting 
n a chair in the Inspector’s room, a hud- 
lled figure of misery. The mantle of age 
eemed to have settled on him overnight. 

Lanagan was a hard loser. He stepped 
ver to the huddled man 

“Do you mean to tell me, Watson,” he 
aid so low that no one but Watson 
heard him; “do you mean to tell me that 
you are not lying, putting your neck in 


the noose—to save your wife?” 


The Paths of Judgment 


(Continued from page 20) 


“No! No!” the denial was a shriek. 
“T killed him! I killed him for his money, 
I tell you!” He fell back, shivering. 

Lanagan drove in on him. “You lie, I 
tell you,” hé hissed. “You lie! You fool! 
It’s bound to come out!- Tell the truth!” 

“No, no,” moaned Watson. “I did it 
alone. God! I can feel his skull crunch- 
ing yet!” 

“You've got more imagination than I 
credited you with,” sneered Lanagan sav- 
agely. “That last was a good touch.” 

There was a hustle as Quinlan and 
Pryor came through the prison gates 
from the detinue cells surrounded by an 
eager coterie of newspaper men. 

“We've got her, Inspector!” cried Quin- 
lan with unprofessional feeling. ‘“She’s 
‘spilled.’ Killed him herself, and says her 
husband is lying if he says he did it. 
They’re both in it. We wiil have the 
whole thing now.” 


HE woman was then brought out after 

her official statement had been taken. 
Nothing that the newspaper men could 
do could shake her story. In substance 
she said that she had worked on the old 
man for months to have the will made 
out in her husband’s favor. Knowing her 
husband was above such a deed, she 
planned and executed it alone. She had 
not had an opportunity to wash the ham- 
mer after she returned home, and only 
did so when the furor commenced. That 
was why it was still damp and why she 
had overlooked the two strands of in- 
criminating gray hair. 

The newspaper camera men snapped 
and exploded flashes; the inquisitorial 
circle broke up, and, Watson having been 
removed, the room was cleared of all 
save Henley, Mfs. Watson, and Lanagan. 

“Through?” asked Henley sarcastically. 

“No,” snapped Lanagan. “You say you 
killed this man. I say, Mrs. Watson, 
you're a liar. You no more killed that 
man than I did. You are lying to save 
your husband!” 

His voice had risen; his aspect was 
fairly ferocious; his sallow face flushed 
to an unwholesome gray-blue; his eyes 
glowing ag in with that catlike phosphor- 
escence that she had seen and quailed at 
once before. 

But again he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment at a breakdown, for again under 
the shock she collapsed after half ris- 
ing to her feet with evident purpose to 
give him the lie as violently as he gave 
it to her. 


OMEN, Lanagan reflected, are like 

electric wires. They are drawn to 
carry just so much voltage. A little over- 
plus and they burn out. Each time he 
had bullied the woman just as her nerves 
were at the breaking point. 

The matron bustled in with a side com- 
pliment on Lanagan for his brutality, and 
lifted the limp form. Lanagan, bitterly 
chagrined at the events of the day, turned 
on his heel to return to San Francisco 
On the ferry he broke a vow of six 
months and fell back on absinthe. He 
reached the office at seven o’clock, wrote 
stez idily for two hours a story identical 
as he knew it would be with all the morn- 
ing papers, and then went out 

The word was passed swiftly that 
Lanagan was drinking again, and I was 
released for the night to round him up 
and get him home—my usual assignment 
under the circumstances. 

On the chance that some of the choice 
spirits that foregather at Connors’s dive 
might have crossed his path, I dropped 
in there, and, to my unbounded relief, 
saw Lanagan himself at a table in deep 
conversation with “Kid” Monahan I 
went over to his table, the “King” slip- 
ping out the side door. I had not Lana- 
gan’s penchant for camaraderie with that 
breed, and took little pains not to let him 
know it 

The old wild, reckless light shone from 
Lanagan’s eyes, and I knew there was no 
measuring his stride that night, making 
pace or keeping it. 


H E laughed aloud. “Art there, old true- 
penny?” and slapped my shoulder. 
He was in high feather with himself, 
that was clear. “Come. Have you got 
your gun?” I nodded 

“That’s fine. Now for the grand ‘fee- 
nale,’ as Cesar says about his ponce a la 
toscana And success to all hunches!’ 
There was something besides absinthe 
burning back in those eyes 

Questions were useless, so I trailed 
along. At Macnamara’s corner we picked 
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How proper lathering 
helps your razor 








If you expect your razor to do its 
best—to cut clean, smooth and even— 
you must first soften your beard with 4 
the right lather. 


The right lather has a double action 
on the beard, necessary to perfect softening. 
First the soap removes the natural oil which covers each 
hair—second, the water is thus allowed to reach the hair 
and thoroughly mozsten the beard. 


The right J/ather requires no mussy 
‘rubbing in” with the fingers because of 
this thorough moistening. The beard is quickly softened 


while the lather is being worked up on the face. 

The right lather is Colgate’s Shaving 
Lather because it is based on these correct 
principles of shaving—because it gives the right result—a 
cool, clean, comfortable shave. 

STICK, POWDER, CREAM —Colgate’s gives a 
wide choice of method and satisfies every shaver. 

Buy your choice of the Colgate Shaving prepara- 
tions at your dealer’s. Or for a trial size of the Stick, 


Powder or Cream, send us 4 cents instamps. Address: 


Colgate & Co., Dept. W, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


COLCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


POWDER CREAM 





CREAM 


STICK 




























































































































































The 
Flexsole 


‘Ave Your Feet 
Tender ? 


The Florsheim Flexsole, a light, 
flexible, specially designed shoe 
for tender and aching feet, gives 
the protection of an ordinary 


sole; hard pavements and cobble 
stones will never bother you. 
No breaking in—gives buoyancy 
to the step like a cushion. 


If you have foot troubles ask your shoe- 
man about The Florsheim Flexsole or send 
us your order and we will have it filled by 
our nearest dealer. 


Price $6.00 


Most “Florsheim” Styles $5.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles—it's free. 


3 The Florsheim Shoe Company 
B 567 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 











Beara 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 

flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 

the blending, seven different tobaccos are 

used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia’’ is in a class 
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Style A goes around leg. 
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and receive a pair postpaid. 
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The Paths of Judgment 


(Continued from page 33} 


up Brady and Wilson, two of Chief Les- 
lie’s trustiest men. 

“Did the chief instruct you?” asked 
Lanagan. 

“He said to report to you and keep our 
heads shut or tend daisies,” replied Brady, 
the senior of the pair, and a cool and 
heady thief taker; also the champion pis- 
tol shot of the department. 

“My man is lowa Slim, wanted for 
murder. Is heavily armed and desperate. 
He’s in the Tokio—Jap lodging house at 
Dupont and Clay. It looks like break the 
door and rush. Wilson, Norton, and I 
will take the door, and you, Brady, stand 
free of the rush and be ready to drop him 
if he shows fight. That is, Norton will—” 
turning to me in his quizzical, bantering 
way, “—if he relishes the job!” 


DIDN'T relish the job. But, as usual, 

when he spoke to me in that superior, 
teasing way I blundered in valiantly where 
my native caution would have feared to 
tread. I am free to admit that I am of 
that branch of the profession that be- 
lieves a reporter full of lead in peace or 
war is of very little use on earth, and 
certainly not elsewhere, to the paper that 
employs him. 

In the shadows the detectives nonchal- 
antly slipped their revolvers into their 
side coat pockets. Neither was cumbered 
by an overcoat; double-line your sack 
coat, the old-timers will tell you, but keep 
away from excess encumbrances where 
possible. One gallant officer in my time 
lost his life because he was two seconds 
delayed unbuttoning an overcoat for his 
gun. 

Fifteen minutes later we assembled, 
one by one, at convenient corners to the 
Tokio, a foul-smelling, ramshackle affair. 
One by one we drifted in, slipped off our 
shoes and tiptoed up the stairs, Lanagan 
in the lead, Norton bringing up the rear. 


[ ANAGAN paused before a corner door. 
He and Wilson braced, against it. My 

backed Wilson. Brady towered 
above us, standing free to have a clear 
sweep with’ both guns. He turned the 
light on full, taking every chance of 
making targets of us all for the one 
chance of getting a drop on Slim with- 
out bloodshed. From an adjacent room 
a clock ticked loudly; somebody rolled 
over in bed, and the sounds came so 
clearly that it seemed my heart must have 
beat as loudly as a trip hammer. Yet it 
was not exactly fear, as I recall it; it was 
a sort of nervous tension to have it over 
with if it had to come. 


bulk 


“Slim! Slim!” It was a soft, sibilant 
whisper, and I could scarcely believe my 
ears. It was Lanagan at the keyhole. 
Then he rapped four times in quick, 


soft staccato, and then four times more 
Some code he had learned, possibly from 
Monahan. 

There was a prolonged pause, 
sound of some one from within turning 
in bed, and another long pause. The 
strain on me was terrific. From the cor- 
ner of my eye I caught the black muzzle 
of Brady’s left-hand gun. It was as 
steady as though held in a vise, and I 
had time to marvel. 

“Slim! Slim! They’re after me! 
Larry Bowman’s pal, Shorty!” 

Another nerve-racking pause, and then 
at the very keyhole came through a soft, 
throaty whisper: 

“Who ?” 

“Shorty Davis. Larry said you'd take 
me in. Quick, Slim, they’re after me!” 


and the 


It’s 


KEY grated, the knob turned 

“Now!” hissed Lanagan, and with one 
mighty lurch we burst pell-mell into the 
room. I caught a flashing look at a slen- 
der, flannel-shirted figure with a week’s 
growth of beard as Slim whirled a foot 
ahead of us and with one leap cleared 
the room and swung with a murderous, 
long-barreled Colt in his hand. 

His leap was quicker than the spring 
of a cat. He shot from the hip, but 
Brady, posted to do just the trick he 
did, spoiled the shot. Slim’s bullet ripped 
a two-inch hole through the floor as he 
crumpled down in a heap. 

We stretched him upon the bed. He 
had got it in the lungs. Wilson started 
for the doctor. 

“Remember,” said Lanagan, “the chief’s 
orders. You are not to talk. If it gets 
out, tell all reporters it’s a detinue case 
I’ll answer for the rest.” 

A few gnomelike, corpselike, yellow 
faces peered from doors, but a flash from 
Brady’s star sent them scurrying back. 
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The shot was apparently not heard in the 


street, for no one came. __ 
Lanagan turned to Slim, who was 
choking. 


“You know what you were wanted for, 
Slim?” he asked in as cool a voice as a 
surgeon might ask for your pulse. 

“That Oakland job, I suppose,” he 
gasped. “Well, boys, you did me a good 
turn croaking me. I never wanted to go 
back to that hell hole again. I did what 
I came out to do, what I’ve waited twenty- 
five years to do, and I’m ready to take 
my judgment. He sent me up there twenty- 
five years ago, and he murdered my father 
as surely as there is a God, who will some 
day dope it all out right according toa 
different scheme than they do here.” 

Gaspingly, with many halts, he told his 
story. The surgeon came, shook his head, 
and devoted himself to keeping life until 
the story was taken down. 

His father, a wealthy Iowan, had come 
to Thaddeus Miller’s ranch thirty years 
ago, bringing with him his entire for- 
tune for investment. The son Ephraim 
remained at school back home. At Miller's 
ranch the boy’s father had been found in 
the well one day, drowned. A _ whisky 
bottle floated on the water beside him. 
His entire estate had been willed to Thad- 
deus Miller. In a sparsely settled com- 
munity Thaddeus Miller’s story had been 
accepted—that the brother, in drink, had 
stumbled into the well. The son had 
journeyed across the continent to find 
himself disinherited. He had always been 
told he was to be his father’s heir. His 
father in Iowa had been a strict abstainer. 
So far as the son knew, he had never 
touched liquor. But his charge, that Thad- 
deus had in some fashion gotten his father 
intoxicated, forced him to sign a will, and 
then pitched him into the well with the 
bottle, while it created some natural ex- 
citement, could never be proved, and in 
the course of time became forgotten. In 
spite of a contest, the will stood. 

Ephraim took to drink and fell in 
with evil companions. For petty offenses 
he was sentenced and earned his name 
of Iowa Slim. One night in liquor, fired 
with his wrongs, he determined to ran- 
sack Miller’s house. He knew the old 
man kept a large amount of money con- 
cealed there. It was his, he believed, and 
he determined to have it. Miller had 
caught him. In the scuffle he beat his 
uncle and left him for dead, and in the 
stovepipe he had found a bag of gold. 
But as he was leaving the grounds, neigh- 
bors, driving along on the lonely country 
road, who had heard the first screams of 
the old man, surrounded him. The uncle 
prosecuted him with all the wealth and 
influence at his command, and the son, at 
the age of eighteen years, was sentenced 
to San Quentin for twenty-five years for 
assault to murder. 


AS sentence was pronounced he had 
turned on his uncle and warned him 
that the day he was freed from prison 
he would come back and kill him. From 
time to time he had managed to send 
threats by discharged convicts, who car- 
ried the word with the unfailing obliga- 
tion of the convict brotherhood. He had 
driven the old man from place to place. 

He had lost track of him for an entire 
year, and was planning how best to locate 
him again When he unexpectedly met him 
face to face on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, followed him to his home, waited 
until the neighborhood was quiet, and 
then had stolen in, wakened the old man 
from sleep, and asked about his father’s 
property. Under the fear of death Miller 
had made promise of restitution, but in 
an unguarded moment had said he “would 
make a new will.” Slim demanded what 
he meant by a new will, and the uncle 
had confessed the will to the Watsons 
merely to cheat the nephew in case he 
had come back and fulfilled his court- 
room threat. The uncle had kept count 
and knew to a day when Slim was to be 
released. Enraged beyond endurance at 
that, Slim had seized up the hammer and 
crushed the old man’s head 

‘But as I live,” he breathed hoarsely, 
“the man was as good as dead before I 
hit him.” 

“Yes,” Lanagan 
Slim.” 


interrupted, “I know 


that, 


LIM looked at Lanagan with dull curi- 











 osity, but was too far gone to ask ex- | 
planations, and he continued with his 
story, telling of sprinkling kerosene and 
touching it with a match. He then hz ad | 
gone to the Watson cottage, carrying the | 
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“The Underwear of 
a Gentleman’”’ 


Gotham Summer Underwear 


Distinctive designs. Cooling and comfort- 
able. Retails at 50c to $3.50 the garment. 
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HEY give you a feeling of pride, but with- 
out that sense of extravagance always asso- 
ciated with high prices. 
HALLMARK prices are low 

$1, $1.50 and upward 
But the shirts are equal in quality to those at 
the next higher scale of prices. 
At the same haberdasher's ask for 
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COLLARS 


They have done away with tie cinching. 
tie slides—and saves collar, tie, : 
time and temper. 
15c — 2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Your 
Valuables 


In your office you need 
THE SAFE-CABINET 
for your correspondence, 
records, plans—the papers 
your safe will not hold. 


In your home you need THE SAFE-CABINET 
for silverware, jewelry, accounts, family papers, etc 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


insures against fire and theft. 
terior is adjustable. 
about as desired. It costs little more than 
wood. Sizes for all purposes in office 
and home. 


Write for Booklet N 2 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
| Dept. N Marietta, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in most cities 


Makers of the S-C LINE of steel office furniture and 
the S-C BOOK-UNIT, the new steel library system, 
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Judgment 


(Concluded from page 34) 


hammer, intending if the couple were not 
in to locate and destroy the will; and if 
they were to do double murder if neces- 
sary to get it. Miller had said they had 
it, an untruth, told evidently in the child- 
ish hope that Slim might leave him and 
search for it. While still waiting for an 
opportunity of entering the house, the 
smoldering fire had been discovered at 
the Miller cottage, and he had fled, the 
thought coming to him to leave the ham- 
mer on the Watson porch, not knowing 
the hammer belonged to them and had 
been borrowed by Miller. The arrest of 
the two for murder might pave the way 
for him to have his property restored as 
the next of kin to Miller. 

He sighed the confession laboriously, 
and the story was done. 

“It’s all right, cull,” he said to Brady, 
dropping back to the vernacular. “You 
did me a good trick not sending me back. 
There ain’t no hard feelings on my part.” 

He raised himself by a sudden effort, 
his eyes peering far, far away and beyond 
the sordid scene of his dissolution. 

“I squared — all — accounts — dad — I 
squa’—” 

He dropped back on the pillow. The 
surgeon bent his head to Slim’s breast, 
then slowly straightened up and drew the 
sheet over his face. 

“Poor lad!” said Lanagan softly. 
will judge you differently there!” 


“They 


HEN mind 
curtly: 

‘Brady, you and Wilson stay here until 
I come back. Nobody gets in. Nobody, 
understand? Doc, we'll have to impound 
you, too, until three. Understand, Brady?” 
Brady nodded. 

“Now, Norrie,” snapped Lanagan in- 
cisively, “beat it, boy, beat it!” 

For two hours Lanagan and I fed 
paper into our typewriters, with Sampson 
himself whisking the sheets away as they 
came from the platens. The M. E. even 
came in once or twice and tried to pre- 
serve his dignity while he scanned the 
copy hot from the typewriter. 

The thrill of Lanagan’s great exclusive 
was throughout the entire plant. Not a 
half dozen people in the office knew just 
what the story was, but each knew by the 
subtle instinct of communication that the 
big scoop of the year was shooting down 
the pneumatic to the composing room. 

Not until we had the first papers, sticky 
and inky and fragrant, in our eager fin- 
gers, did we stir from our desks. Then 
followed the usual jubilation as the scouts 
ran in with the “Times” and the “Herald” 
with the “Watsons Confess” scareheads. 

Ah, that is life, that exaltation of the 
“exclusive”! 

We wandered leisurely down to the 
Tokio The story was wide open now. 
We were through. The morgue notified, 
Brady and Wilson stayed to attend to the 
routine, and Lanagan announced that he 
was going to Oakland 

We caught the paper boat, riding lux- 
uriously on heaps of “Enquirers.” Thus 
it happened that we were at police head- 
quarters there with the copies of our own 
paper before the route carriers had made 


again the newspaper 


their deliveries. Lanagan stepped to the 
‘phone and rang up Henley. 

“Feel like buying a drink?” asked Lana- 
gan. Over the wire came back some hearty 
and measured compliments. ‘You're sure 
in an amiable humor. Well, come dcwn. 
You’ve got two prisoners to free. If con- 
ditions at your jail weren’t so rotten I 
wouldn’t say anything till morning. But 
I need a drink, which is on you, and the 
Watsons need a breath of fresh air.” 
In fifteen minutes Henley was with us. 

He was a gallant officer, that Henley. 
When he had finished he wrung Lanagan’s 
hand until I thought he never would let go. 

“Bring in the Watsons,” he ordered. 


N a moment they came in, a weary, worn, 

misery-marked couple. It was their 
first meeting since their imprisonment. 
With a sob, asking no why or where- 
fore, Mrs. Watson fell into her husband’s 
arms and mingled her tears with his. 
Her sobs—weary, worn, tired little sobs— 
echoed softly under the vaulted ceiling. 

“T am pleased to inform you,’ Henley 
said grandly, “that through the efforts of 
our brilliant young friend of the ‘En- 
quirer, the murderer of Miller has been 
located. You are free.” 

Then followed such a scene of hys- 
terical gladness and tearful, joyous ex- 
planations as Henley’s room, that had be- 
held many strange and unusual scenes, 
had never witnessed. 

Of course Watson, when arrested, con- 





fronted with the hammer and told that | 


his wife had confessed, had yielded to 
the third degree and, unable to accept 
the full horror of it, yet had swiftly 
formed his plan to confess to save the 
woman he loved, even though she might 
have done the deed. She, on her part, 
told a similar story, had formed her plan, 


for it appeared that when the furor was | 


raised after the murder was discovered 
she had found the hammer on her porch 
with fresh blood stains; knew it had been 
in Miller’s cottage, and had washed it 
hurriedly, not knowing in her excitement 
just what to do, her husband even then 
having been taken to the scene of the 
crime by the police. 

In face of his confession and her own 
hammer found stained in such manner, 
she had actually believed that he had com- 
mitted the crime. 


HE police automobile drove up and 
the Watsons were escorted to it. 
For the twentieth time, her eyes still 
tear-filled, Mrs. Watson said: “What can 
we ever do to thank you, Mr. Lanagan?” 
“Forgive me certain brutal conduct,” 
laughed that individual. “As I hope the 
Lord will forgive me,” he added sotto 
voce, “for misjudging you.” 


As the automobile sped away to return | 


a very happy couple to their home, Lana 


gan, hat doffed and in hand, bowed pro 


foundly after the retreating machine, and | 


remarked with veneration to the world at 
large ° 
“The tenth 
tenth woman.” 
Then to Henley: 
you said something about buying? 


woman, 


“Inspector, I believe 








Consistency 


HEN fhe was young, the critics small 
Bespoke him for electrocution. 

Now he is famous, one and all 
Are wild about his 


“execution.” 


gentlemen, the | 











EXQUISITE MECHANISMS 


Arms and cycles are either perfect—or worthless; 
there is no middle ground. Unless every measurement 
of every part is true to one-thousandth of an inch and 
unless every atom of steel has exactly the right density, 
tensile strength and hardness, the revolver is dangerous 
and unreliable and the cycle runs hard and is short lived. 
Their splendid popularity proves that Iver Johnson 
products, possess, in unusual degree, every requisite qual- 
ity of design, substance and construction. 
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Safety Revolvers The Iver Johnson cannot be acciden- 


tally discharged. It has a full equipment 
of unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs. The action is smooth 
and rapid. It is accurate and hard-hitting. Catalog A. 


The Iver Johnson Champion single-barrel shotguns 
Shotguns have a world-wide reputation. Barrel and lug are 
drop-forged from a single bar of steel. Coil springs wherever possi- 
ble. All gauges up to 44 calibre. Catalog A. 


a _ A 
Che Iver Johnson is an absolutely perfect bicycle. The 

Bicycles crank and hubs are marvels of mechanical design and 
Five coats of enamel. Best equipment. Catalog C. 


Motorcycles The Iver Johnson Motorcycle is a wonderful 


example of engineering design and construction. 
It has tremendous speed, very 
flexible control and rides like 
a touring car. 4-5 horse- 
power, free engine clutch, 
magneto. Catalog C. 


construction. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 
Phil B. Bekeart Cas 
717 Market Street 








two and four 
cylinder; make and break or jump spark. 





cycle motors; one, two, three, and four 
Launches in 


stock from 17 ft. to 42 ft., either oak or mahogany finish, 


A large factor in your 
summer’s pleasure is 
the reliability of your 
motor. Palmer Motors 
are reliable, first and 
last. Hunt up a Palmer 
user and ask him. 





31 East 2ist St., New York; 54 N. 6th St., Philadelphia; 
PALMER BR 0S ob Conn 77 Haverhill St., Boston; 126 Market Place, Baltimore, Md.; 
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1 Portland Pier, Portland, Me.; 242 Eddy St., Providence, R. L 











@. Collier’s maintains an office 
at Washington to answer ques- 
tions and supply information 
about the Government. The serv- 
ice is entirely without charge. 


Address Collier’s Congressional Record 





Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Bainsbury Divorce 


(Continued from page 15) 





Then it came, what I knew would come 


It got so I could not have even a few 
friends in to lunch, which was about the 
only form of hospitality’ I could offer. 
Of course, I always arranged these things 
for times when he was away; but he got 
in the way of coming back unexpectedly, 
and if he found people there he would 
behave so rudely to them that I had to 
give it up. He took to reading the society 
departments of the newspapers to keep 
tab on me; and though I got soI wouldn't 
speak to one of those nice reporter girls, 
or let them in the house, and got myself 
disliked among them, still others would 
give the items, and they would creep into 
the paper some way 

Finally he got so he would give me no 
money at all, and he wouldn’t give the 
children any more either, for fear they 
would give it to me. We were absolutely 
penniless. We lived in a big house, with 
handsome furniture, and kept servants 
and anautomobile. But many atime when 
the car was not available I have had to 
borrow street-car fare from my house- 
maid. My old trick of getting on well 
with my help came in handy. I couldn’t 
ask another woman to have a glass of 
soda water in a drug store. I couldn't 
have one myself. But I had a confiden 
tial dressmaker, and I got her to add a 
few dollars to her bills and then give 
me the extra money when she got Jim’s 
checks. He would always pay the bills 
for my clothes because he wanted my ap- 
pearance to do him credit. Jim was al- 
ways careful not to stint me in any way 
the public could see. To the world I was 
a woman living in the lap of luxury, pro- 
vided by a prosperous and generous hus- 
band, when in reality I was a penniless 
underling, cheating and contriving to have 
a few cents in my pocket to put in the 


| contribution box or buy myself a news- 


paper. I had come smack up against the 
fact that as long as you live on anybody’s 
money you have got to obey that person 
if he insists upon it. 


F anyone thinks that I stood this lift 

for the sake of being Jim Bainsbury’s 
wife, or because I disapproved of divorce, 
he is mistaken. I had long since deter- 
mined to have a divorce, but I was un- 
certain how to get one. It was easy 
enough to leave Jim. It was easy enough 
to earn my living or even make money 
in a modest way. As for the children, 
the two older would soon be out in the 
world for themselves, and I felt pretty 
sure any court would give the two little 


girls to me. 
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But I proposed not only to have a 
divorce, but to have a reasonable share 
of Jim Bainsbury’s money. I had figured 
out that I was entitled to it. Jim, at his 
own desire, had withdrawn me from a 
self-supporting occupation at a very early 
He did not wish me to earn money 
any longer. He wished me to take care 
of his house and his-family, cook for him, 
and serve him in other capacities. I had, 
therefore, given up nine of the best years 
of my life to that occupation. Then Jim 
decided that I was to go back to money 
earning again, for the benefit not of my- 
self alone, but of the whole family, him- 
self included. Six more of the best years 
of my life and youth had gone into the 
Little Benny. I had sweat blood for that 
mine. 

In return the law guaranteed that Jim 
should support me, according to his sta- 
tion in life. But, in order to be entitled to 


age. 


that support, I had to endure a life that | 
[f I left Jim, | 


was becoming unendurable. 
he might be able to get a divorce from 
me for desertion. I might not be able 
to get alimony. I knew Jim too well to 
think he would let me have a divorce 
if he could prevent it 


WAS determined that I would have the 
divorce, but I did not know on what 
ground to get it. I knew very well that 
no court would ever give me a divorce 
because Jim would not let me entertain. 
Nor would the fact that I was kept in a 
penniless condition weigh against the style 
that I was seen to live in. Jim had always 
been a very hard-talking and hard-swear- 
ing man. But I doubted if any jury would 
give a woman a divorce on those grounds. 
Jim had been a hard, steady drinker all 
his life. But no one in the world ever 
saw him drunk. I could have got some 
divorce lawyer’s advice, but I was afraid 
the minute I went to one it would be all 
over town, and I wanted to have my plans 
ready first. I thought over the thing day 
after day, and finally my plan was ready 
It was one morning about a week before 
Christmas that we were all in the upstairs 
sitting room. My oldest daughter was 
home from school for the holidays, and 
she and the two younger girls were dress 
ing dolls for some of our cousins’ little 
children up in Leadville. I stood at the 
table cutting out the clothes. My confi- 
dential maid, the one I borrowed nickels 
of when I didn’t have any, was helping, 
and my boy, Benny, was on his knees on 
the floor, putting partitions into a packing 


case to make a doll house of it. Jim was | 
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Ventilating Set 


keeps Telephone Booths free 
of every trace of smell, clam- 
miness and “dead air”. 


It diffuses a constant stream of 


. nme 
pure outside air into one or more 


| booths, and lets it out through a 
| patented device which allows no 
sound to Completely 
changes the air in the booth 
every two or three minutes. 


escape. 


It is one of the greatest inven- 


tions in the development of the 
telephone. 

It must soon be used in every tele 
phone booth because it means comfort 
and hygienic safety. 

Hundreds of hotels, clubs and 
business houses have installed them. 

Their cost is nominal. 

| . 

Send for descriptive booklet B. C. 6 
} 





B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Offices in all Principal Cities. ( 
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TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
| It sounds too good to be true— 
| but it is an accomplished fact. 
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SANITA 
BRUSHES 


Can be Washed 
Boiled or 


This Always-Clean Brush 
Will Save Your Hair 


by Keeping it Free from Dandruff 


A clean BRUSH, as you kr 





to a 


finest imported Russian quality, extra penetrativ 
me out; the light 





pen-work 
tely germ proof, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Complete catalog of SANITAX Hair, Shampoo, Complexion, 
Hand and Fountain Bath Brushes mailed FREE on request. 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 2333 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicavo 
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away in Leadville, the bright winter sun- 
shine of Denver was pouring through the 
windows, and we were all talking and 
jughing together. 


emg a silence fell over the 
room. I knew without being told that 
jim was there. I looked up and saw him 
standing in the doorway. And as I looked 
at him I knew in a minute that the time 
had come. The scene was set; the wit- 
nesses were there; it only remained for 
me to play my part. 

I have said that Jim never got drunk. 
But those who knew him well could tell 
when he had been drinking more than 
ysual. Liquor affects different men differ- 
ent ways. I know my Uncle Pat could 
walk straight as a ramrod when his head 
was all fuddled; and Mr. Collins could 
tend to business perfectly well when his 
legs wobbled under him. But with Jim it 





went neither to his head nor his legs. It 
went 10 his temper. He got ugly. 

As ! looked up at Jim I knew what was 
ging to happen before it happened. He 
stood looking at us with that cold, deadly 
sneer on his lips and said: “Terribly nice 
and domestic, aren’t you? Having a nice 
time with me away, aren’t you? It's a 
wond«r my house is good enough for you. 
Wonder you aren’t all gadding with your 
society friends.” 

I walked toward him, staring him straight 
in the face, and said: ‘“What’s the matter 
with us? What are we doing to hurt 
you? Can’t we even make Christmas 
presents for the children?” 


“You shut up, you—” said he, and called 


me a bad name. 
I walked close up to him and said: 
“Aren’t you ashamed to talk that way to 


>” 


me before these children 
Then it came, what I knew would come. 
He knocked me down. 


Ben sprang up from the floor and 
jumped for his father; and his father 
knocked him down, too. 
WELL, those two blows got me the 
divorce and the alimony I asked 
for; those and the other evidence I was 
able to bring in. Jim fought me every 
inch of the way, and it was over his 
counter-charges that the papers had in 


columns about me and my extravagance 
and my craze for society. I was repre- 
sented as a woman never at home, chasing 
about to clubs all day, and even my “activ- 
ity in politics” was brought in. That was 
because I was interested in Lindsey’s 
work, and helped get up the fair to raise 
money for his boys’ camp. The popular 
picture of us presented by the press all 
over the country was that of a plain, 
hard - working, old-fashioned American 
citizen for Jim, with his life ruined by an 
extravagant, frivolous wife: while I was 
shown up as a vulgar, ignorant, new-rich 


climber, whose only idea was to spend 
money and make a show 
But when the case came to trial every- 


thing melted away before the evidence we 


produced. It was shown that the whole 
family never cost over $25,000 a year, at 
a time when the Little Benny was clear- 
ing over $200,000. And men who had 
lived at Fairview all the years I had 
told how I had worked when I lived 
there. And then those innocent children, 
with their account of the scene, all stand- 
ing by their mother; and the maid, with 
her valuable testimony of a long series of 


nickels loaned and cusswords heard; and 


had not avoided it. 
it; and 
not 
ing 


F 
I whole matter, it 
for this I offer no apologies. 
ashamed 
whether 
had grown intolerable, and I had to have 
relief. 
one dear, 
could have conquered all my 
and won 
All I can say is that when Jim took me 


never thought of living any other way, 
feeling anything else toward the people I 
lived 
presents and kissing me so hard in those 
few weeks when we were engaged, I never 
supposed I was going to have anything 
but loving kindness all my life. 
have any grand passion for Jim, but I cer- 
tainly was just as ready to love him as I 
had been to love my aunt and uncle and 
cousins when I came to Leadville. 



































The Bainsbury Divorce 


(Concluded from page 36) 


my Uncle Pat, telling how I was not al- 
lowed to go to my aunt’s funeral. It 
was all one way. 
who knew me best didn’t need any testi- 
mony. 
with their own eyes and ears. 


And the Denver women 
They had seen and heard enough 


But not one of them, friend or enemy, 


not even Jim himself, ever knew that I 


provoked that blow on purpose. Not 
even his counsel ever suspected it. Many 
a time before I would have had it, if I 


That time I courted 
courted it so ingeniously that 
one person in the room that morn- 
ever realized it. 


any blame at all attaches to me in the 
is this alone. And 
I am neither 
I don’t even care 


My life 


nor sorry. 
it was wrong or not. 


One woman since my troubles— 
sweet old lady—told me that I 
difficulties 
Jim if I had only loved him. 


love 


over anybody could have had my 
that was kind to me. I had lived in the 
midst of kindly affection all my life. I 


or 


with. When Jim was giving me 


I didn’t 


I have now for the first time a definite 


aim, purpose, and intention in my life. I 
intend to 
never have 
the 
prairie without any volition of my own. 
When my parents died circumstances took 
me to Leadville—I couldn’t do anything 
else. 
thrust upon me, and for fifteen years my 
life was governed entirely by another per- 
son. 
toward a reasonable liberty, which would 
have injured no one. 


life to suit myself. I 
I was brought into 
on the Nebraska 


run my 
before. 


world and reared 


Wifehood and motherhood were 


For almost eight more I struggled 


The Declaration of Independence says 


that every human being is entitled to life, 
liberty, 
now propose to achieve personal liberty 
a thing I have never had—subject to one 
great law—that I have no right to injure 
anyone. 
please ; 
myself for the first time since I was born. 
l offer no apologies for this determination, 
and I 
anyone approves of it or 


and the pursuit of happiness. I 





I propose to do exactly as I 
to conduct my life exactly to suit 


the least whether 


not 


do not care in 


NE piece of philosophy, it seems to me, 


I’ve brought out of this racket. If 
men like Jim wish to keep their wives 
where Jim wanted to keep me—that is, in 


the status of minor children, obeying what 
they 
acquire any experience which would give 
them self-respect or make them independ- 
ent. i 
that, 
manage 
turning 
year. 

cause it — his convenience to do so. 


are told—they should not let them 


Jim let me get such an experience as 
when he let me find out that I could 
a business which required the 
over of thousands of dollars a 
He let me get that experience be- 


‘airview Boarding House was 
Jainsbury Divorce. 


Really, the | 
the cause of the 


Mrs. Durkee Draws the Line 


Continued from page 22 


borly and drop in once and while,” she 
continued. “Bring your pipe. I don't 
keer,” 

Joe muttered something about the stock 
and the garden together taking up all his 
tim 

\n’ the cookin’ an’ housework,” sup- 
plemented Mrs. Durkee. “Joe, you ought 
to—-” She paused and, casting down her 


eyes, made the lids flutter bashfully 
’m much erbliged for the pie,” Joe 
called after her as she drove away, and 
she smiled back at him and waved her 
la 
Obviously, Joe considered, he had not 
scored in the late encounter, and cer- 
tainly, he decided, something would have 


to be done. After the evening chores he 
devoted quite a good deal of time to pon- 


dering the question, and his supper suf- 
fered by reason of his abstraction of 
mind, but there was the pie. That was 


not scorched shriveled, and it amply 
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or 
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made up for all other deficiencies. He 
cut a generous quarter of it to begin with, 
but that was a mere whet to the pie ap- 
petite, and the second and third quarters 
followed the first, and the fourth was left 
only by a supreme exertion of the will 
“After all,” soliloquized Joe under the 
mollifying influence, “after all—’ but he 
dismissed that thought and went back to 
the immediate problem, and presently 
slapped his thigh resoundingly. He had 


made another determination 
Something occurred the next day to 
strengthen it. Supplies were running 


short, and he hitched his team to the old 
Schuttler wagon and drove to town to 
do his trading. Business concluded, he 


sought surcease of care kt his accustomed 
place, and was presently one of three or 
four congenial souls who related experi- 


ences Instances of nerve were cited, 
deeds of daring and abject backward 
crawls, and apropos: 
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biscuit bonbons. 





Send Us Your Name 


containing five kinds. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscui:s 


Accept 


When you receive it, you'll think it a box 
of choicest candy, but it’s something 
you'll like better—fourteen varieties of Gama 


Sunshine | 


Specialties 


They are different and better than any biscuit or (candy) you ever tasted. 
Made as carefully as bonbons, they have distinctive flavors that can’t be imitated. 
Unqualified purity is the rule in the Sunshine Bakeries. Pure Food Laws, how- 
ever Strict, will always receive cordial welcome here. 
and address and the name of your grocer, enclosing 
ten cents in stamps or coin to pay the postage, 
and you will receive this daintily packed, ribbon-tied Revelation-Box by return mail. 


If you prefer, send us your name on a postal and receive the Sunshine Taste-Box, 
Sent postpaid, if you mention your grocer’s name and address. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (ompany 450 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 




























Tubular in the center 

Extra strong where the real 
wear comes. Slide freely 
through eyelets. 


Flat at the ends 
Always tie into neat hand- 
some bows. 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


All pure silk, in black, tan and 
white — men's and women’s — and 
so well made that every pair is 


guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair, in sealed boxes only. 


At all shoe, dry-goods, and men's fur- 
nishing stores. Don't accept a substi- 
tute—if your dealer hasn't them, send 25 
cents to us. Write for booklet. 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. B, Reading, Pa. 








ORE men should wear 
Knitted Coats and men 
should wear Knitted Coats more. 
You compliment your taste and 
supplement your personality in 


SM(arinette, 


Ge Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
Sor Men. Women and Children 


Pure worsted--full-fashioned--knitted 
to shape--hand-finished--everlastingly 
shape-keeping--supremely ‘‘smart.’’ 
Retails for $3 to $15. Silk Coats, 
$15 to $75. Fora postcard we'll send 
you the name of a dealer near you 
and our fascinating booklet ‘‘L."’ 


Marinette Knitting Mills 


Wlarinette, Wisconsin. 





A $50 CORNET 
for $30 We celebrate our 48th 


year as the world’s 
largest band instru- 
ment house by introducing an American 
made cornet that challenges the best; beau- 
titul model; easy blowing. Send for our 


Big Band Book FREE! 


and let us give you particulars of our 
wonderful new values. Monthly payments 












Lyon & Healy, 25-94 E. Adams St., Chicago 





TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 
trademark and gvarantee like new ma- 
chines. Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect a Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. e are the largest 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. 
Branch stores in leading cities, Write for catalog of standard makes. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc.. 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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On every out-of-doors-day: 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at your dealers 
or by mail. 

















Collier's at the 
Conventions 


George Ade will let the readers 
of Colher’s see through his eyes 
the humors of the Republican 
and Democratic National Con- 
ventions. 


Richard Washburn Child will 
place his powers of dramatic nar- 
ration at their disposal—hkewtse 
Jor both conventions. 


John TT. McCutcheon will add 
his gift of good-humored, keen 
tllustration. 


James H. Hare will take the 
photographs. 


The editors of Collier’s will do 


their interpretative part. 











Mrs. Durkee Draws 


the Line 


(Concluded from page 37) 


“So he dies with his boots on,” con- 
cluded Milt Kanable of the Flying U, 
“died with his boots on, but he wouldn't 
take a dare. Now there’s one thing Joe 
Wick wouldn’t do, and I’d gamble a five- 
dollar bill on it, and that’s take off his 
boots.” 

“How’s that?” demanded Joe. 

“Take off his boots and show the darns 
in his socks,” said Kanable, and, amid 
the inextinguishable laughter that arose, 
Joe got up and faced the circle. 

“You’re a set of gol-dummed idiots,” 
he said witheringly, and left them. 


E returned by a devious route, stop- 

ping at two or three cabins on his 
way—cabins unblessed by feminine minis- 
trations. When he began to prepare his 
supper there was the quarter of pie still 
in the cupboard, but he regarded it with 
a lack-luster eye and threw it remorse- 
lessly into the scrap pail. Two days later 
Mrs. Durkee came. 

“Sence you’re so kind,” Joe said with 
some emblraiéfassment, “sence you're so 
kind, I—I’¥:been sort of goin’ through 
my duds agj—an’—” 

“Well, fetth ’em out,” said the widow 
cheerfullys#“You don’t need to be back- 
ward about it.” 

“T reckon I’m terrible hard on my 
clothes,” said Joe apologetically. 

“Most men folks are,” observed Mrs. 
Durkee with kindly tolerance. “Fetch 
"em out.” 

Joe complied. It was a rather large 
bundle this time, and he tendered it with 
misgiving, but his neighbor made noth- 
ing of it. 

Another week. passed and another, and 
twice within that period’ Mrs. Durkee 
came with garments neatly mended and 
pressed, and! went away happily _ with 
others in holes and rags. Then came a 
day when the sun shone brightly and the 
meadow lark whistled from the fence 
post and all nature was gay. Joe Wick 
whistled too as he knelt among his onions, 
careless of the wear upon his overalls, 
and plucked the persistent weeds from 
the bristling rows, and when Mrs. Dur- 
kee called he smiled. 


E continued to smile as he ap- 

proached the wagon wherein the 
widow sat, and was almost effusive in 
his greeting, which, however, Mrs. Dur- 
kee cut short 

“Any mendin’ you want 
Wicks?” she asked. 

Joe affected to consider. “Why, let me 
see,” he began. 

“Because if you have, I guess you can 
get somebody else to do it,” said Mrs 
Durkee coldly. “The same goes for Cass 
Williams and Dad Jennings, and it ap- 
plies equally to Reddy Baker and Julius 
Tripp I guess I don’t need to go into 
particulars.” 

Into Joe’s eyes had come a look of 
blank dismay, almost of terror. 

“What's that?” demanded the widow 
sharply. 

“T never“give you nothing of Reddy 
Baker’s,” We said, looking attentively at 
his own boots. 

“Do you think I don’t know my own 
patch when I see it on Reddy’s overalls?” 
she snapped. “I suppose you thought I 
wouldn’t reckernize the tuck I took in 
Tripp’s shirt, nor them  green-striped 
socks of Dad’s. You're a bird, Joe Wick! 
Now ain’t you ashamed of yourself to 
play a low-down trick like that on a lone 
woman ?’’ 

Joe continued to look at his boots and 
made no reply, but if crimson is the hue 
of shame, he was ashamed. The widow 
regarded him with a relenting air. “Well,” 
she said at last, “I reckon I can take a 
joke as well as anybody. I ain’t thin- 
skinned, but—well, here’s what it comes 
to: I don’t propose to do the mendin’ an’ 
darnin’ for all the old bald-headed baches 
in the country, but—I’m willin’ to do it 
for one.” She paused for a reply, but 
none came 

“Nothin’ to say?” 


done, Mr. 


HERE was no response, and Mrs. 
Durkee shook the lines over her team 
and, with her lips tightly compréssed, 
drove away 
Joe tried to chuckle, but it was a dis- 
mal failure. “I reckon I’ve got shut of 
her at last,” he said aloud, but the tri- 
umph in his tone was hollow. “That was 
a good one on her all right,” he went on. 
He laughed again as he entered the cabin, 
but it was the forced mirth of the syc- 
ophant at the jest that is hoar and old. 


He knew in his heart that he woulé ney 
relate this with glee to an appland 
circle; still he persisted in his- effort | 
convince himself that he had come 6 
of the affair with flying colors. 

“Pies, cakes, doughnuts, cookies, p 
din’s, custards—them’s my strong he 
As he sat smoking that evening, 
words came to him with such distinctne 
that they seemed to be spoken in his e 
and before them his flimsy defenses we 
down with a crash, and he saw his con 
duct in its true light. ! 

“You've acted like a egg-suckin’ hound, 
he said. “She come to you kind an’ try 
in’, with favors and pie. You took th 
favors, et the pie, and done her dip 
You’re a bird sure enough.” 

His self-communion ran on: “What # 
she did take a shine to you? Is th 
anything agin her? But you was a-skeered! 
of bein’ joshed, you coyote, an’ you wasn'g! 
man enough to talk out square and straigh 
She couldn’t have married you if you! 
didn’t want to, could she? Now, what 
are you a-goin’ to do about it?” P. 

T was some time before he came t@ 

a conclusion, a matter of days; but he 
decided. There was one and only ong 
fitting atonement, and that was to sacri: 
fice his independence, his celibate content 
and bachelor habits—to marry the injured 
party and treat her decent. “By glory) 
I’ll do it,” said Joe, “an’ mabbe it won} 
be so worse at that.” 

Which set his fancy to picturing gy 
future free from dishwashing, of cheers: 
ful, gossipy companionship, of peace an 
pastry. “Not so worse!” The more Hig 
thought of it the more alluring the piggil 
ture became. 4¥ | 

On the morrow he rose betimes, a A 
with an infrequent razor and _ scissomgm 
pruned his beard to trimness; he donned™ 
his gala suit of black, his morocco-topped 
boots, and knotted a necktie with trem- 
bling fingers. Then, after swallowing sey- 
eral cups of coffee, for he had no appe- 
tite for solid food, he mounted his saddle 
pony and rode. 

There was no response to his whoop at 
the Durkee yard gate, and when he tied 
his horse and knocked at the house door, 
none came, nor was there a sign of any- 
body about the stable yard or field, and 
the absence of the team and light wagon 
was conclusive evidence. From the gate 
the wheel tracks led northward, and, fol- 
lowing them, Joe was soon on the road 
to town. 

He saw the team hitched at the court- 
house rail, and with a feeling of relief 
passed on to his accustomed place. Boone 
Mellish was there, Boone in_ highly 
unprofessional costume crowned by a 
derby hat, Boone with his face shaved 
to the quick and diffusing odors of bay- 
rum and rum generic, Boone with a red 
necktie, . polished boots, and waistcoat 
pocket bulging with cigars 


FEW days before Joe would have 

fallen upon Mr. Mellish with all the 
might and science that in him lay, but 
now he clasped the hand extended to him 
and shook it heartily 

“Joe,” said Mellish with a slight thick- 
ness of utterance, “I acted for the. best. 
I can lay my hand on my heart and say it.” 

“Boone,” returned Joe, “there ain’t no 
doubt about it in my mind, so say no more 
and leggo of me.” 

“But I want to explain,” insisted Mel- 
lish. “You will ask yourself why I acted 
for the best. Naturally, because that ain’t 
always the way I act. Well, I lay my hand 
on my heart and I answer you as man 
to man. I acted that way because it was 
up to me. What’s more, it was a case of 
love at first sight. I ain’t countin’ what 
little I could make out through the crack 
in your cabin door, though my impres- 
sions was favorable, but the day before 
yesterday, when I stopped off at her house, 
was the first square look I got at her; 
an’ it was the first square meal I’d had 
since I left home. She had ras’bry pie 
for the dessert, Joe, an’ I can lay my hand 
on my heart 

“You'll break them cigars,” interrupted 
Joe, paling slightly. “What are you talk- 
in’ about?” 

“About Mrs Mellish,” said Boon 
“Mrs. Durkee that was. It happened 
this morning early, and I’m the queen of 
the May. What’ll you have? It’s on me.” 

Joe Wick disengaged himself with no 
more than necessary vjolence 

“No, Boone.” he said with a note of 
sadness in his voice, “you’re mistaken. 
It’s on me.” 





